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EDITORIAL 
THE LOAD OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


In considering the meaning of the enrollment bulge for secondary edu- 
cation, we should not overlook its possible effect upon the load that is to be 
carried by the teacher. 

Increasing the load of teachers especially by increasing the size of 
classes is usually one of the first economies contemplated when school 
finances tighten. While no one seriously doubts that teachers work hard, 
one has not to listen too hard to catch the innuendo that a six-hour day, 
five-day week, and three-month vacation is not exactly a grind. Actually 
these figures are far from accurate. The average number of hours spent 
by teachers on their work exceeds the standard work week in business and 
industry, and contrary to common belief their duties extend far into the 
so-called vacation period of July and August. In recent years the length of 
a teacher’s school year, school week, and school day has been increasing. 
In high schools the responsibility for supervising a growing extracurricular 
program has reached a point where it now occupies about one-third of a 
teacher's total time. This has been added to the load of the teacher, with 
no corresponding decrease in other responsibilities. 

In European secondary schools, which are much more selective and 
consequently present not the same problems in adjusting to individual dif- 
ferences of pupils, each teacher has fewer classes per day to teach, each 
class is smaller, and there are relatively few extracurricular activities to 
supervise. And for this more limited responsibility, the training required 
of secondary teachers in Europe is at least two years beyond that required 
in this country. This is not to suggest that we copy the European ideal, 
but rather to point up the idea that even with their more limited objectives, 
they recognize the necessity of being much more realistic about teacher load 
than do we in this country. 

A central, but inadequately appreciated, problem in American educa- 
tion is that teachers in secondary schools are required to spread themselves 
too thinly over their students and their subjects to accomplish what is neces- 
sary if we are to preserve and extend our democratic institutions in this 
crucial period in history. Having undertaken to provide what no other 
school system in the world has undertaken, namely, a universal secondary 
education for all of the children of all of the people at public expense, we 
should, rather than being hypercritical of secondary schools, wonder at our 
ability to have done so much, so quickly with so little. 

But there is a point beyond which we must and can not go—and add- 
ing to the scheduled load of the secondary school teacher is one of the 
danger points. In this connection a distinction between the scheduled and 
the unscheduled work load should be made. Teachers feel the burden of the 
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number of hours they are definitely scheduled in a classroom with a group 
of pupils as contrasted with the relatively greater degree of freedom of 
movement accorded supervisors and administrators. Not that both are 
failing to give themselves full-time and more to their work—but one of 
the conditions for creative work, a basic ingredient sought in all teaching— 
is time to study, to contemplate, to reflect, to evaluate one’s efforts and to 
plan for future approaches. The making of a teacher requires reflection and 
periods of maturing, as Marie Rasey points out in her delightful book, /t 
Takes Time. 

Teachers must be watchful lest they fall into the untenable position of 
resisting all changes in their present load. It would be strange indeed if we 
were not now doing some things less efficiently than we might. It is pos- 
sible, even probable, that much that is now routine in the educational proce- 
dure could be accomplished as well with larger numbers as with smaller 
numbers. It may even be that we can do some things better with pupils in 
much larger groups, just as we are now certain that some things can only be 
accomplished with pupils in smaller groups. New research into problems 
of class size that is much more imaginative in its conception than was that 
of the twenties is needed. It is doubtful that all classes in all subjects 
should strive to become the same small size. 

Already we have some evidence from experimentation as to types of 
daily schedules that permit teachers to have fewer than 150 different pupils 
each day without increasing the teacher-pupil ratio. The need for a new 
design in scheduling in secondary schools is pointed up in the fact that the 
average class size is smaller in secondary than in elementary schools, yet 
one of the major problems in the high school is how the teacher can know 
the pupil as an individual. 

Though the generally accepted current administrative policy which 
limits the supervision of extraclass activities to the certificated staff is sub- 
stantially sound, the assistance of experts from the community will surely 
be needed as the high school moves toward becoming truly community 
centered. 

Work experience in its present embryonic stage can be a heavy con- 
sumer of staff time. However, when it becomes a part of the required 
curriculum of every high school boy and girl, as it surely will, no insig- 
nificant amount of supervision will be provided by the community, thus 
giving the teaching staff the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
family and community setting in which their pupils live. 

The types of experimentation implied in the foregoing paragraphs have 
already been undertaken with success. These are but examples and new 
approaches remain to be discovered. The important point is that both 
teachers and administrators must keep their minds open and alert. They 
must not get into positions opposing each other, the administrator en- 
tangled in the untenable position of wanting to increase teacher load, and 
the teacher in the equally untenable one of insisting that no change be 
made that does not involve an immediate lowering of the number of pupils 
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or activities required of him. In facing the period ahead, it is imperative 
that the profession maintain a united front on the issue: we cannot meet 
the enrollment bulge by spreading ourselves more thinly—by increasing the 
load of what 1s expected of teachers. This position is defensible to the 
public on the basic criterion of the welfare of the pupil. Though we must 
have better trained persons for some educational tasks, indeed for most of 
them, we may be able to use less highly trained persons for the performance 
of many routine tasks for which we now use highly skilled persons in the 
school. By reducing the number of routine tasks which master teachers 
must perform, by ensuring the conditions for creative teaching, it is pos- 
sible that we can teach more pupils better without undue increase in costs, 
actually reducing the most burdensome part of teachers’ loads so that they 
can perform more efficiently. Even so, much more money will be needed 
for secondary education than ever before. Pupils who are efficiently taught 
things important to them in their daily lives by highly skilled teachers will 
be the greatest argument ever fashioned for ensuring the augmented in- 
come now essential for secondary education. 

Increasing the load of the secondary school teacher would be one of the 
most destructive, wasteful types of pseudo-economy imaginable as we meet 
the bulging enrollments ahead. But if teacher loads ave to be made less 
rather than more burdensome in the future so that more creative teaching 
may result, then teacher load must be conceived in terms other than mere 
class size. We must we willing to experiment with new techniques and 
procedures and be more inventive of ways to use highly trained talent more 


effectively rather than wasting it on routine tasks. Responsibility for the 
constructive solution of the problem of the load of teachers rests in our 
own hands. 


R. N. B. 





MAGAZINES FOCUS ON SCHOOLS 


More than 220 articles on American education were published during the past year in 
lay magazines. Some of them represent a tremendous investment in research and careful 
writing. A recent survey made by the American Association of School Administrators and 
the NEA Research Division revealed that the number of articles published in a three-month 
interval represented an increase of more than 100% over the number which was revealed 
by a corresponding survey five years ago. 


—NEA Journal, December 1953 











































Foreign Teachers Look at American 
Secondary Schools 


By GRACE GRAHAM 





What are the strengths and weaknesses of our schools when 
viewed against the background of education in other parts of the 
world? American schools are profiting from the expanded pro- 
gram of international exchange of persons which has followed W orld 
War II. The thoughtful foreigner often sees in interesting perspective 
that to which the native has lost sensitivity. Dr. Grace Graham, mem- 
ber of the faculty of Chico State College, describes the reactions of 
a group of visiting foreign teachers to the schools they visited in 
California last year. Their work was the subject of her doctoral dis- 
sertation at Stanford University in 1952. She was, prior to the war, 
Director of Guidance, Punahou School, Honolulu. 





What are foreign educators’ impressions of American schools? A 
visitor from Ceylon stoutly maintained, “Both the strength and weakness 
of American education are better revealed to the inquiring foreigner than 
to the participating native.”” The Ceylonese was one of twenty-three teach- 
ers from twelve countries in Asia, Europe, and South America who studied 
at Stanford University last year. For the most part the educators came 
from countries where education is the privilege of the elite and is highly 
academic in quality; despite this frame of reference, the teachers from 
other lands offer an objective appraisal which is worthy of consideration. 
Consensus was hard to achieve because of the heterogeneity of cultural 
backgrounds and individual philosophies of education within the group, 
but some points of view were common to all. 

These teachers were twenty-three of the four hundred foreign teach- 
ers chosen by the Federal Government to study education and culture in 
the United States and to provide Americans with first-hand information 
about their homelands. Leaders in international education believe the 
teacher-training programs make significant contributions to international 
understanding because teachers have “ever-expanding areas of influence.” 
The teachers from abroad spent six or seven months in this country: two 
or three weeks in Washington, D.C.; three months at one of the nineteen 
colleges or universities selected by the U.S. Office of Education; and two 
or three months in public schools in different sections of the country. The 
purpose of the program was not only to provide opportunities for the 
teachers to learn about American education but also to acquaint the teach- 
ers with American people—their thoughts, aspirations, way of life, and 
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work. Consequently, the Stanford group of international teachers visited 
in American homes; toured industrial plants, farms, and business estab- 
lishments ; attended parties, service club meetings, and sessions of the city 
council; observed voting at the polls; made speeches to audiences totaling 
over 10,000 Americans; and in many other ways shared rich experiences 
in the civic and social life of the community. They also visited many 
schools and colleges in northern California. 


TRAINING FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL ORDER 


The foreign teachers agreed that American schools are well adapted to 
their function of educating for life in a democratic society. No single hour 
within the schools stimulated more favorable reactions from the teachers 
than the observation of Burlingame High School’s student council in 
action. The teachers recognized that such a creditable performance by 
students revealed a basic philosophy which permeates American education. 
One of the foreign teachers expressed a judgment with which there was 
general agreement when he wrote: 


This spirit of freedom in your schools is that aspect that has deeply affected me in my 
observations. Traditionally the only way to obtain order in schools is coercion, yet each 
American school has really the characteristics of a small, free democratic society in which 
the personality of the individual is valued and respected, the activity is carried on by groups 
which share of responsibility and tasks, and the work is chosen according to the individual 
needs. 

To a superficial observer extracurricular activities appear a waste of time with respect 
to study, but they are really essential to an education based on the principle that the best 
way to learn democracy is to live socially and democratically : in Europe we try to reach the 
same result by an intellectual approach. . . . 


Several educators commented with amazement at the orderly behavior 
of American young people. “They do not act at all like children in Ameri- 
can movies behave,” they said. One of the teachers wrote: 


Perhaps the European pupil is more advanced in knowledge, but the American student 
is more independent. . . . I noticed the friendly and controlled behavior particularly when 
they asked questions about Finland. The free and friendly contact between teachers and 
pupils makes a favorable atmosphere for study. . . . 


Another educator remarked as follows: 


The American child is much more free than its counterpart in Asia. It is educated 
in a much more permissive atmosphere of classroom and finds opportunity for creative 
expression. In an elementary school I saw fourth-graders (9 years of age) holding a class 
meeting without the help of a teacher. A child can easily recite a story or make a short 
speech and it is not timid. A child showed me around the class, . . . and when I was about 
to leave, a youngster of eight years stood up and thanked me for coming and telling them 
about India. 


CoMMUNITY INTEREST IN EDUCATION 
The new single-storied, colorful schools set in beautifully landscaped 
plots excited much interest and favorable comment from members of the 
group. On a visit to Acalanes High School, a young Italian said breath- 
lessly, “I think this must be the most beautiful school in America!” In his 
final report, he added : 


But these schools do not only express wealth and comfort—and frequently good taste 
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and appreciation of nature, they reveal the deep interest of the communities in educational 
problems. . . . These lovely buildings seem to materialize a very important educational 
principle: school has to be a home for children, a comfortable and nice place where living 
is naturally desirable, not as in prison or in barracks. 


Palo Alto’s Evening School for Adults provoked great enthusiasm 
from the visitors, most of whom had never heard of an adult school which 
attempted more than literacy training. The Parent-Teacher Association, 
too, with its varied activities was an eye-opener. The teachers attended 
Open Houses in Palo Alto schools, spoke to meetings of the P.T.A., and 
listened to P.T.A. officers explain the work ef their organizations. Al- 
though the teachers were pleased with these expressions of local interest in 
schools, some of them regarded the American system of local control of 
education with misgivings. 

Many of the foreigners felt that high-school academic standards, espe- 
cially for the gifted, were too low. Since some of them lived in Stanford 
dormitories, they noted the long hours college students devote to studies. 
Students in universities outside the States do not have to study so much, 
they said, because they are better prepared in fundamental subjects before 
they enter college. When standards are set by a government ministry of 
education, they reasoned, the local school product achieves better mastery 
of subject matter. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Specialized services, such as the library, guidance, and audio-visual 
aids, were also examined by the group. Libraries and student use of 
libraries fared well in their evaluations. The comment of an educator who 
made an intensive study of libraries was, “In American schools the students 
seem to know how to make a research. At home in my Library Science 
classes for graduate students I have to show them how to use a library.” 
Psychological testing and student personnel work also met with hearty 
approval. The keeping of cumulative records, which one of the foreigners 
called student dossiers, was a challenging new idea to a guidance-minded 
member of the group. On the other hand, more critical foreign educators 
were disappointed with American audio-visual aids which have been so 
widely publicized abroad. They not only criticized the quality of educa- 
tional films, but they lamented the excessive and indiscriminate use of 
films as teaching aids. One of the teachers who was particularly interested 
in audio-visual aids wrote: 

These modern aids are many times quite ineffective in the classroom. During the les- 
sons I heard when audio-visual aids were used there was no preparation for the show or 


discussion afterwards. Often the film had no connection with the material being studied. 
It seems like the teachers had never read Audio-Visual Methods by Edgar Dale. 


CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 


The foreign teachers applauded the secondary school elective system, 
but often they quarreled with curriculums which do not make world his- 
tory and geography required subjects. In their own countries these subjects 
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are given considerably more emphasis; and as a consequence, they claim 
their pupils are better informed about the rest of the world. The Asians 
were shocked at how little Americans know about Asia. They felt the social 
studies curriculum is inadequate in its training of future citizens of a 
United States committed to world leadership. 

At Stanford, the teachers heard professors discuss subject-matter 
integration, project work, problem-solving techniques, and core curricu- 
lums. Challenged by the concepts, they were disappointed to see so little 
connection between classroom theory and school practice, especially at the 
secondary level. They occasionally saw examples of some of the newer 
teaching methods. One of the group commented, “I was lucky to find 
some teachers who convinced me that the theories are not Utopian.” 

Vocational training was a facet of American education with which 
many of the Asians were relatively unfamiliar. A Pakistani promptly 
wrote an article for a professional journal in his country about the training 
in agriculture and home economics given at Live Oak Union High School. 
Another Asian exclaimed, “I would not really have seen California if I 
had not seen ‘Cal Poly.’ ” 

Like Americans, the foreign teachers were divided in their opinions 
regarding the teaching of religion in schools. A vociferous minority con- 
curred when one of the visitors charged that our school leaves “spiritual 
and ethical development to the church or to the accidents of environment.” 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


The most outstanding characteristic of American teachers mentioned 
by several foreigners is their interest in continuing professional study. 
They were surprised to find persons near retirement pursuing college 
courses and advanced degrees. The lack of veneration for age in American 
society, they felt, was a factor in keeping oldsters active, creative, and 
dynamic. The philosopher of the group pointed to the American teachers’ 
optimistic belief in the improvability of mankind as a fundamental con- 
cept underlying their attitude toward education. The international teach- 
ers thought that California’s equal pay and extensive training for ele- 
mentary teachers was a progressive step in educational development. 

The foreign teachers were deeply grateful to the many teachers and 
administrators who answered their numerous questions. They were unani- 
mous in their opinion that theirs had been a very worthwhile experience. 
They had scrutinized elementary schools, vocational and college prepara- 
tory training in secondary schools, and college training ; they had observed 
classroom teaching and numerous extracurricular activities; they had ex- 
amined the schools’ special services; and they had studied administrative 
problems. Although they did not sanction all they saw, they agreed with a 
spokesman who said, “Were the debits weighed against the credits, there 
is no shadow of doubt that the balance is in favor of the American edu- 
cational system.” 





Listen, the Consumers Speak 
By AMSEL BARTON 





By asking students to respond to a few, rather simple incomplete 
sentences, the author of this article was able to obtain an amazing 
wealth of data concerning the feelings about their education of cur- 
rent and recently graduated high-school pupils. We hope that class- 
room teachers will find in this statement some corroboration of their 
own experiences and perhaps a strengthening of their resolve to 
measure up to the high standards implied in the comments made by 
this group of young people. Amsel Barton is field supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching at Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Washington. She is a former teacher in the Spokane, Washington, 
and the New Rochelle, New York, public schools. 





The public high school has undergone many changes since its begin- 
ning as the Boston Latin School in 1635. Most of these changes have 
been made on the basis of what adults think that teen-agers need to pre- 
pare them for life. Most of them seem to have been for the better, at 
least from the adult point of view. Just how well the modern high school 
is succeeding in actually meeting the needs of the youth of today is a 
problem worthy of further consideration. 

We know that manufacturers and producers keep in close touch with 
the tastes and desires of their customers. They make frequent surveys 
and carefully watch statistics as to the needs and demands of their con- 
sumers. They alter their products on the basis of their findings. They 
realize their success depends upon happy satisfied customers. 

Those of us concerned with producing educational programs for our 
youth would do well to emulate the businessman’s procedure and go to 
the consumers for help. While it is true that we have gone to high-school 
youth occasionally to get their reactions we seem reticent to do so, and even 
more reticent to use their suggestions. But in order to determine the 
real success of our secondary schools, we need to go to the consumers 
frequently and listen to what they say. Then we had better reflect upon 
their words and act upon their suggestions if we would be certain of con- 
tinued progress in the most desirable directions. 

The writer went to 130 college students who had recently consumed 
high-school educations in many different high schools and to 120 high- 
school students who were currently engaged in the process of consuming. 
She asked them to respond to a number of incomplete statements which 
were planned carefully so as to get their reactions to various phases of 
their high-school education. 
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Statements given to 130 college students : 


When I was in high school I was happiest when 

My greatest worry in high school was 

I think the high school’s most important task is 

I would have made better grades in high school if 

I wish my high-school teachers had realized 

The thing I remember best about high school is 

When I was in high school I liked teachers who 

The subject I disliked most in high school was 

If I were a high-school teacher I would 

When I was in high school it would have helped if my parents 
My favorite subject in high school was 

I think a high-school principal should 

If I could go to high school all over again I would 

High school would have been easier for me if 

My high-school experience would have been reasonably satisfying to 
me if 


Statements given to 120 high-school students : 


In high school I am happiest when 
My greatest worry in high school is 
I think the high school’s most important task is 
I would make better grades in high school if 
I wish my high-school teachers realized 
I would probably study more if 
I like high-school teachers who 
The subject I dislike most in high school is 
If I were a high-school teacher I would 
10. Now that I am in high school it would help if my parents 
11. My favorite subject in high school is 
12. I think a high-school principal should 
13. If I were to start high school over again I would 
14. High school would be easier for me if 
15. My high-school experience would be reasonably satisfying to me if 


All 250 responded. They spoke seriously, emphatically, and to the 
point. This is what they had to say. 

They want to be accepted.—All, in one way or another, said that they 
would like to be accepted as persons in their own right. This is the way 
they said it: 

We like teachers who treat us like individual persons—who are human and treat us 
with consideration. We like teachers who know us as persons and not just as names and 


faces. We wish our teachers realized we are individual human beings. We wish they 
realized we are not all alike and we are not all equally capable in every respect. 
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Too many said things like this : 


We would probably do better in school if the teachers liked us. It would help if the 
teachers were interested in us and in qur activities. We wish the teachers would try to 
help all of us succeed—not just the good ones. It would be easier if the teachers would 
talk to us more—outside of classes, that is. It seems like the teachers are always mad at us. 
We would do better if the teachers didn’t look down on us. 


Such responses give the impression these young consumers do not like 
mass regimentation in education. Rather they want to be known and recog- 
nized each for his own individual worth. Particularly those who do not 
measure up to adult standards are pleading for acceptance. They, too, want 
to be liked by adults. Could we accept them as they are on the basis of what 
we might help them to become? 

They want to be accepted on a friendly basis, too. More than one-half 
asked directly for friendly acceptance. This is the way some of them put it : 

We like teachers who are friendly. It’s all right for them to be firm but they can still 
be friendly about it. We think a principal should be friendly, too. He could do that and 


still maintain authority. If we were high school teachers we would be friends with all 
students ; we would not have favorites; we would not be snobbish. 


One put it this way: “If I were the teacher I would be a ‘good guy’ 
and not a ‘stuffed shirt.’ ”’ 

Another said this: “I think high-school teachers should ‘learn to love 
more.’ ”’ 

Webster says “friendly” means to be respectful, affectionate, kindly 
disposed, not hostile. And did not someone else say “to know is to love’? 
Possibly, then, if we knew adolescents well enough we could be more 
kindly disposed toward even the most difficult ones. 

Important as it is to be accepted as worthy individuals by adults, how 
important is it to be accepted by one’s own age group? We went into that, 
also. There were 45 who said that their greatest worry was about being 
accepted socially by their peers. This is the way they expressed it: 

We would be happier if we were liked better by others our age. School would be easier 
if we had more friends. We wish we could do what other kids get to do. We worry about 


not belonging to one of the social clubs. We worry about getting dates. We are always 
afraid we will not be dressed right. 


Another 32 said things like this: 


I wish my parents understood and liked my friends. It would help if my parents 
would let me have the gang in for “eats” or for a party once in a while. My high school 
experience would be more satisfying if I were more popular. My greatest worry is about 
getting along with other kids—they don’t seem to like me. I’m happiest when I’m out on a 
date with a bunch of nice kids. School would be easier if “they had a larger social program 
to take in all kinds of persons.” 


This last statement serves to remind us that our school programs are 
geared for the middle class, certainly not for the lower-lower group. So, 
if he is a “lower-lower” the problem of how to get accepted by an “‘upper- 
middle” could be a serious one for an adolescent. 

They want fun and fellowship—Acceptance by adults. Acceptance 
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by peers. What does it all add up to? Fun, fellowship, and good cheer! 
These are essential ingredients, according to what they said. Pleasant 
association with friends was mentioned 196 different times as an impor- 
tant part of school life. When asked upon what occasions they were hap- 
piest in school, they said: “We are happiest when we are with friends in 
the lunchroom, between classes, at games, dances, assemblies, and other 
social activities.” 

When the 130 college students were asked what they remembered best 
from high-school days, one-third of them said “friendships, fellowship, 
fun together.” Others said “fun and satisfaction in favorite classes.” 
Still others said that if they were to take high school over again they would 
take part in more extracurricular activities so that they could have more 
fun. 

The students like teachers, principals, and parents who are fun, too. 
A large number of those consulted said: “We like teachers who have a 
sense of humor, who are gay, pleasant, jolly—not sarcastic nor crabby. 
We are happiest in school when the teachers are in a good mood.” Some 
said : “We would be happier if our parents were happy.”’ One said: “I am 
happy when I am in school and not having family trouble at home.” 

An impressive number said: 

If we were high school teachers we would have fun. We would enjoy living. We 
would not nag. 

We wish our teachers realized we like fun. We do not like to work all the time. We 


wish some of our teachers could remember they were young once, too! We don’t like to be 
griped at all the time. 


Yes, youth can be serious—but not all the time. Like adults, they 
must have a balance of the serious and the frivolous. Their responses 
seem to indicate that they feel that adults are asking them to take life too 
seriously too much of the time. 

They want help.—Nearly 200 of these young people, in one way or 
another, asked for help. Most of all they want help in developing inde- 
pendence. Here are some of the ways they asked for it: 

We want to be treated like adults, like grown-ups, or at least treated as if we are as 
old as we are. We do not like teachers to treat us like babies or like little children. We 
don’t like to have to conform to a lot of silly rules anid regulations. We get tired of having 
to do class work just the way the teachers want it done. 

We wish our parents would let us be more independent. They do not realize how 
responsible we are. We would like to go out more at night. We wish they would let us 


take the car once in a while, too. School life would be much more pleasant if we didn’t 
have so many conflicts at home about what we can and can’t do! 


One said: “I wish my parents would not insist that I get in right on 
the dot.” 

And another one: “I wish my parents would let me do some things 
without always getting permission.” 

But listen to this group: “We wish our teachers realized we are not as 
old and mature as they seem to think we are.” 





LISTEN, THE CONSUMERS SPEAK 
And these: 


It would help if our parents made us study more. We wish our parents would help 
us with our studies. It would help us make better grades if our teachers would supervise 
our study periods more and make us study. 


It seems obvious from these responses that there are conflicts and 
frustrations involved in the process of developing independence. High- 
school youth need help from both teachers and parents. Possibly the two 
groups need to work more closely together to meet these needs. 

These adolescents want financial help, too, they said. This is how 
they said it: 

It would be better if our parents could help us more financially. High school would 
be much easier for us if we did not have to work at jobs after school hours. We could 


enjoy our high school experience much more if we did not always have to worry about 
money. 


One student sounded quite harassed. Listen to this: “I wish my 
parents wouldn’t scream at me continually about getting a job. I’ve tried 
but I can’t.” 

Another said: “I worry about being able to dress as well as the other 
kids.” 

And another: “I’m never sure whether I can get the money for things 
I need to buy.” 

Several said : “We could make better grades if we did not have so many 
home responsibilities after school. Both our parents are working to put 
us through school.” 

They do seem to need help in solving financial problems. “Free” public 
high schools are expensive. Alberty points out that the average cost of 
high-school attendance is about $125 per year.’ Youth of this age want 
and need to do and have what others do and have. If we were in the busi- 
ness of producing an article which consumers want and need but cannot 
afford to buy, we would probably, at this point, make a notation to the 
effect that we must manage somehow to lower the price so that everyone 
can afford it. Could we do that in education ? 

They want guidance.—Nine-tenths of all those consulted asked for 
more and better guidance. Obviously many of them do not know where 
they are going or how to get there. The college students said this: 

We wish our high school teachers had realized what courses we would need for college 


and had seen to it that we took them. We wish they had realized what each one of us was 
best suited for and had helped us choose our courses accordingly. 


Some from both groups said: 


High school would have been easier for us if we had had better guidance in choosing 
courses for the future. We think the high school’s most important task is to help students 
know what fields they should work in and guide them in that direction. 


1 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949), p. 5. 
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Others said things like these statements : 


I would do better in school if I had some plans for the future. I wish my parents 
could help me find out what I can do best. I wish they would counsel me regarding what 
courses I should take. 


One said in regard to school: “I wonder what it’s all about?” 

In addition to this, there was further evidence that students are not 
getting as much guidance as they need. When asked what, if any, changes 
they would make if they were to start or take high school over again, fifty 
said that they would take different courses. This is the way some of them 
put it: 

We would have made better grades if we had not taken so many courses that were 
too hard for us. We wish we could have known something about various subjects before 


we got “stuck” taking them. We should have taken easier subjects first until we got used 
to high school. 


They want to succeed—all of them.—In spite of exterior attitudes of 
indifference, the responses of these young people indicated that all of 
them really want to succeed. When asked what they worried about in 
school, they responded : 

We worry most about making good grades, passing tests, and whether or not we will 


get to graduate. We worry about getting through with our study, getting homework done, 
and getting assignments completed on time. 


When asked when they were happiest in school, a significant number 
said that they were happiest when getting good grades. When the college 
students were asked what they remembered best about high school, sev- 
eral said: 

We remember the trouble we had getting our work done, or managing to pass a course 


so we could graduate. We remember the good grades and the satisfaction we felt when 
we made them. 


Several students said that if they were high-school teachers they would 
help all students succeed—not just the smart ones. 

These people realize that school success, as measured by most adults, 
rests in good grades. They indicate clearly, all 250 of them in one way or 
another, that they do not feel accepted by adults unless they have some 
measure of success in this respect. 

They want interesting, important, challenging work.—How do youth 
feel about the content of courses they take? This is the essence of what 
more than one-half of them said: 

We think high schools should offer more practical courses—courses we can use after 
we get out of here. We can’t see the value of a lot of the material. It is not important. 
In fact, many of the things teachers make us do are stupid. We want necessary work— 
the kind that makes you think. If only the teachers knew how bored we are most of the 
time! So much of the work is dull and uninteresting. We are happiest in school when we 
have the responsibility for some important work. That makes us feel good when we have 


finished it. We would study harder if the classes were interesting and there were some 
real incentive besides grades. 
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Another thing—we like to understand what we are studying. We like to have teachers 
explain things so we know what it is all about. 

We like to take part in classes. We like to discuss important problems. If we were 
teachers we would have lots more discussion. We would have classes do some projects 
and we would have more films—in fact, anything besides reading out of books! We like 
a variety of things, not just the same old thing day after day. It gets to be too much of a 
routine. 

Most of us like physical education classes, athletics, and sports more than anything 
else. Next we like music, especially orchestra, band, and chorus groups. Other favor- 
ites are industrial arts, art, and home economics. Courses most of us do not like are 
mathematics, English, and history. 


When asked later why they liked the subjects mentioned above, they 
said things like this: 
We get to take part in them and do not have to just sit and listen. We don’t have to 


study so much out of books for them. The tests aren’t hard like in other subjects. You 
have a better chance in those classes. 


They want study skills—High-school youth feel the need for better 
study skills. This need was stated more than 100 different times in various 
ways. Many said it this way: 

We wish our teachers realized we do not know how to study. We need to know how 
to think to get better grades. We wish we had learned how to read better so we could study 
better now. We could learn to study better if the teachers would explain the assignments 
and make them more definite. 

We could learn to study better if study conditions were improved. We need more 


sources of information, more teacher help and supervision, more time for directed study, 
and fewer distractions. We would like more encouragement and less nagging, too. 


One student said: “It is impossible for me to get good grades because 
I simply cannot remember everything I am supposed to remember.” 

Another said: “I need self-confidence which I lack because of inade- 
quate background.” 

Others said: “We can’t learn to study because there is just too much 
to do—so why try? The work is just too hard for us to tackle. We need 
to be smarter to do it. 

They want good teachers.—Interspersed throughout all their responses 
were frequent references to good teachers. They said they would have 
been happier in school, they would make better grades, high school would 
be easier and more satisfying if they had good teachers. When they were 
asked what they meant by good teachers they said the following, in addi- 
tion to what has already been indicated : 

We like teachers who know their subjects and can make them clear and interesting 
tous. We like teachers who will explain without getting angry at us. We like teachers who 
like to teach, who are young or act young, who are modern and up-to-date; who are fair, 
impartial, frank, and sincere. 

We like teachers who like us and our activities, who understand us and our problems 
and are willing to help us. 


We like teachers who realize the importance of subjects other than those they teach. 
We like teachers who realize the importance of their work. 


They want understanding.—More than 250 times these 250 students 
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said “we want understanding.” More than any other one thing they asked 
simply, directly, eagerly for understanding. Listen to what they said: 


We wish our teachers realized we have problems and we need help with them. We 
wish they could understand our side of things. We wish they understood we are often 
trying harder than they think. 

We wish teachers understood our feelings about classes they are teaching. They need 
to understand we do not have time to do so much work. 

We think a principal should be more understanding of kids and what they are like now. 

It would help if our parents understood us and our problems and our side of things. 
They need to understand what school life and social life are like nowadays. They need 
to be more understanding of the kind of clothes we need. High school would be much 
easier for us if our folks understood about games and other high school activities. 


This is what they said directly. Indirectly, throughout their responses 
they asked in many, many ways for understanding of them and their 
problems. 

This, then, in summary, is what these consumers had to say. They 
want to be accepted by adults and by their own age groups; they want 
friendliness, fun, and fellowship; they want help and guidance in gaining 
their independence and in finding their rightful place in society; they want 
to succeed ; they want interesting, important, challenging work to do and 
they want to know how to do it; they want understanding teachers and 
parents. All of these we recognize as basic needs of youth. 

A small percentage expressed satisfaction with their high-school 
experience. They said things like this: “It was easy. If I were to start 
or take high school over again I would do the same things. I am satisfied 
with it.” 

But for the most part the majority do not seem to feel they are get- 
ting as much of what they want and need from secondary education as 
they would like. A significant number have not been quoted completely 
heretofore. They are ones who said: 

We are happiest when school is over for the day, the week, the year, or for good. 

Perish the thought of having to take high school over again! I couldn’t bear it. I’d 


rather join the Army first! 
My greatest worry is getting out of here so I can do what I want to do. 


Certainly these are not the words of happy, satisfied consumers. 

Yes, many changes have been made in secondary education. This 
survey indicates clearly that more changes must be made. The task is by 
no means complete. We should reflect seriously upon the words of these 
and other consumers who have spoken. We should hasten to act before 
more of our teen-agers go the way of the youth cited by Stephen Corey in 
“The Poor Scholar’s Soliloquy” : 

Dad says I can quit school when I’m fifteen and I’m sort of anxious to because there 


are a lot of things I want to learn how to do and as my uncle says, I’m not getting any 
younger.” 


2 Stephen M. Corey, “The Poor Scholar’s Soliloquy,” Childhood Education, XX (Janu- 
ary 1944), 219-20. 





The Citizens’ Responsibility 
for the Secondary Schools 


By MRS. FOSTER M. WARWICK 





“A Look at Our High Schools’ is the title of a series of lessons be- 
ing planned for its members by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for the coming school year. This program presents a 
most timely opportunity for secondary educators at this critical point 
in educational affairs to join hands with laymen in the thoughtful 
study of our schools. The friendly attitude and broad social vision 
of the P.T.A. is stated well by Mrs. Warwick of Anaheim, California, 
in this article which tells about the proposed series. Mrs. Warwick 
is Chairman of High School Service of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 





Free public education is our great American responsibility, something 
which no other country has attained. The public school is a local insti- 
tution and as learning takes place in the community, it is therefore a com- 


munity problem. The school began as an extension of the home and it 
was the purpose of its founders to keep home and school close together. 

Before the citizens of a community will accept their responsibility 
for the secondary schools of today, the objectives and functions of second- 
ary education in our democracy must be understood. Today the primary 
goal of the school is to help young people develop a philosophy for happy 
and useful living in a world where we are close neighbors with all other 
countries and literally only hours apart. 

No single factor but a combination of forces in a changing culture 
and in the new developments of modern life is responsible for the desire for 
change in curriculums in our junior and senior high schools. The schools 
have expanded with rapid growth and have extended in scope as areas 
have urbanized and industrialized. 

In California all of the children of all of the people are offered the 
opportunity of an education and equal opportunities to develop abilities 
and skills and to improve themselves as individuals. The junior and senior 
high schools of today have a deep concern for the needs and problems of 
all young people. They have accepted the task of developing in young 
adults those qualities which will prepare them for participation in a demo- 
cratic society, for jobs that will give them satisfaction, for healthful liv- 
ing, for family life and for the worthy use of leisure time. 

The complete responsibility for the strengthening of the ever expand- 
ing educational program in the secondary schools should not be the obli- 
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gation of the profession alone, but should be shared by members of the 
community with the guidance of school administrators and teachers. Stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and lay groups planning and evaluating together 
will solve many of the problems of secondary education. 

What are some of the community responsibilities? First, to aid in the 
strengthening of a public education system geared to the betterment of our 
society and the preservation of the American way of life; and second, to 
understand and interpret to the citizens of the community the purposes, 
goals and present needs of the secondary schools. 

As citizens, how do we strengthen an educational system and what 
are some of the areas which need to be strengthened? The California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in its current educational platform 
reflects the thinking of parents in the following statement: “From our 
partner, the school, we would continue to ask for curricula and methods 
which will help our youth to attain the basic skills, to think objectively, to 
be able intelligently to sift propaganda, to accept responsibility and to 
evaluate themselves and their place in history. Recognizing the importance 
of the school in the development of youth’s character, we would ask that 
greater emphasis be placed upon moral and spiritual values in daily school 
life. We would ask for an integrated plan of instruction in home and 
family living as part of each youth’s education. We shall strive to develop 
stronger bonds of understanding between home and school without which 
this partnership cannot succeed.” 

Citizens should be encouraged to visit the schools. They should wel- 
come the opportunity to serve on curriculum committees, occupational 
and vocational planning committees and to help set up goals for cur- 
riculums that will prepare young people to live in this complex world of 
today. Also, the taxpayer might be of service by planning with the school 
staff and school board members concerning matters of finance and other 
related problems. 

There is a need for a co-operative program among high school, busi- 
ness, industry, and organized labor. These groups are more than willing 
to supply information on work opportunity and experience. They have 
the ability and knowledge to provide a co-ordinated guidance service for 
youth and to build purposeful teamwork between school and employment. 
Teachers or counselors who work in industry or other diversified fields of 
employment during summer months have first-hand information from 
which to interpret work experience and labor relations to the classroom 
student. 

Since military service is at present facing our young men it is impor- 
tant that they receive psychological preparation for military training. 
Both boys and girls should be helped to develop a healthy attitude toward 
meeting this situation. There are many opportunities in various subject 
fields such as social science, family life, health education, and homemaking, 
to emphasize the importance of accepting this aspect of good citizen- 
ship. 
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School administrators should be encouraged to maintain an “‘open- 
door” policy between the public and the school and to develop a public 
relations program, so that any citizen may feel free to comment on the 
school program and to offer suggestions. One of the best channels of 
communication is the P.T.A. as it is often the group most interested in 
the schools and most able to inform the public of the aims and content 
of curriculums and will keep the community abreast of new curriculum 
developments. 

Interest in the community should be aroused for attracting and keep- 
ing teachers who have vision, insight, and skill to help young people utilize 
fully their natural talents and abilities. Lay organizations should accept 
the responsibility of developing within the teacher group a feeling of be- 
longing to the community and of being part of its social life. By partici- 
pating in civic affairs the teacher has a first-hand concept of community 
relations, obligations and problems and is better prepared to present com- 
munity life to the young adults who will be its future leaders. Another 
important objective in which community co-operation should be encour- 
aged is the building of a genuine respect for the profession of teaching 
so that young people graduating from the secondary schools will be at- 
tracted to the teaching field. 

It is of particular concern to the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers that the teacher shortage is so acute in the elementary field but 
it is with similar feeling that we face the next few years at the secondary 


level. A few years from now will be a very crucial period for the senior 
high schools. Schools are planning financially and educationally for this 
increase, in order to secure an adequate program for all in the years that 
lie ahead. Parent-teacher associations will have a greater task to perform 
as the larger enrollment reaches the high schools. In developing the “‘master 


’ 


plan,” consideration will be given to the changes that will take place in 
the school structure and preparation will be made to broaden the program 
of constructive assistance to the students, parents, and the schools. The 
P.T.A. looks to the administrators for guidance in these areas of endeavor 
so that the high school association will be more effective. 

The second obligation to be shared by the educators and the general 
public is that of interpreting the purposes, goals, and the present needs of 
the secondary schools to all of the citizens of the community. Citizens’ 
groups are often organized to study the public school and its program. 
These lay groups should be guided by professional educators and school 
boards if they are to improve education. Realizing the need for extending 
the area of practical co-operation between home and school for the dis- 
cussion among citizens, generally, of the progress, problems and support 
of the schools and the expanding program, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has initiated and is developing a secondary curricu- 
lum study course which is tentatively called “A Look at Our High 
Schools.” The project is co-sponsored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, California Association of School Administrators, California Teach- 
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ers Association, California School Boards Association, and the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators. 

The basic material for the course is being prepared by Frank B. Lind- 
say of the State Department of Education and will be compiled under the 
direction of Mrs. C. H. Culbertson, School Education Chairman of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. Five two-hour lessons will 
be included in the course and will cover the following subjects: What do 
parents expect the high school to do for their youth? What is the curricu- 
lum of our high school? What are the curriculum requirements? How 
does the high school help young people plan their future? and How does 
the high school help young people become better citizens? 

The finished course will represent the thinking of both lay and profes- 
sional members involved in the project. It is the hope that the possible 
outcome of the study will acquaint parents and others with the junior and 
senior high schools as they are today, with attention focused on the expand- 
ing high school program. With increased understanding of the secondary 
schools, parents will be better able to guide their youth in making wise 
choices of programs and activities at this level and the community will 
have an opportunity to study the high school program. 

Because the quality of education in any community is in direct pro- 
portion to the informed, intelligent and active support of the schools by 
the people of the community, the schools are everyone’s responsibility. It 
has been said that ‘All adults, whether administrators, teachers, parents, 
industrialists, laborers, or professionals in other fields, must accept today’s 
world as the product of our successes and our failures, our effort and our 
indifference.”” The Parent-Teacher Association will continue to contribute 
its strength to the public schools of America which are the “foundation 
and hope of democracy.” 





THE DROP-OUT PROBLEM 


Although a follow-up program to encourage the return of summer drop-outs is an 
excellent first step, most educators believe that a year-round effort is necessary if the 
school’s holding power is to be materially increased. (Only about 50 out of every 100 fifth 
graders in 1943 actually stayed to graduate from high school eight years later according 
to the U.S. Office of Education. Utah, lowa, and Wisconsin lose a low 25 per cent; other 
states more than half.) Though home and community influences affect the student’s de- 
cision to stay in school or drop out, many recent studies have shown the effectiveness of 
certain measures that can be incorporated in school programs. 





Symposium 


The Meaning of the Enrollment Bulge for 
Secondary Education 





Has the full meaning of what ts about to happen to secondary 
education in California and in the nation really dawned upon us? 
Even though the impending enrollment has been reported again and 
again, are we guilty of doing “business as usual”? In facing up to 
these questions the readers of the Journal will be indebted this month 
to the contributors to the symposium, especially to Robert S. Gil- 
christ, who has served as co-ordinator as well as author. Dr. Gilchrist, 
one of California’s and the nation’s most thoughtful secondary edu- 
cators, 1s Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Pasadena 
City Schools. Prior to coming to California, Dr. Gilchrist served as 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator in public schools in Minnesota, 
Colorado, and New York. He has been an active national leader in 
the affairs of secondary education and has been accorded positions of 
honor and official responsibility in many professional organizations. 


Editor 





An Introductory Statement 
By ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


The following quotation recently appeared in a magazine article: 


It is unthinkable that our children should be taught classes out on the football field 
or under the trees, but that seems to be the way things are headed, what with defeat of bond 
issues now up on election ballots. There is absolutely no alternative: schools must be 
built, and citizens will have to pay for them through taxes. By voting down the bond issues, 
citizens are costing themselves money.! 


Though similar statements can be found in many newspapers and maga- 
zines, parents and laymen do not have to rely upon the printed word for 
news about the enrollment crisis which faces the secondary schools. 
Throughout the state, they can observe double sessions in elementary 
schools and staggered sessions in many overcrowded secondary schools. 

That California secondary educators are aware of the impending en- 
rollment crisis is shown by the fact that the editorial board of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education has planned this symposium on 
“The Meaning of the Enrollment Bulge for Secondary Education.” An- 


1“The School Quandary Must B« Faced and Solved,” Fortnight, December 7, 1953, 
San Francisco, California. 
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other evidence of the sensitivity of educators to the approaching crisis 
was found in the readiness and willingness of individuals to contribute to 
this symposium. 

The reader will find in the following pages an overview of the prob- 
lems which the secondary schools of the state face in the next ten years. 
There are also suggestions for solutions. After presenting the problem 
from the national standpoint, data are provided concerning the expected 
increase in enrollments which will raise the need for more teachers and 
more buildings. The reader is then afforded an opportunity to examine 
the economic and industrial trends predicted for the future and their 
implications for education. Attention is then given to guidance and cur- 
riculum problems. Difficulties of securing enough well-trained teachers 
and of keeping down the size of classes are discussed. Proposals for meet- 
ing the increased costs are then made. 

The concluding statement is an attempt to answer the question, “What 
can we, as secondary educators, do about it?” Space did not permit in- 
clusion of articles on the utilization of school plants and the building of 
new plants. Dr. Charles Gibson, Supervisor of School Planning, State 
Department of Education, and some of his colleagues are preparing an 
article on this subject for a subsequent issue of the Journal. 





FOR GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS 


Dr. Millie C. Almy of Teachers College, Columbia University, in a recent address listed 
six ways for teachers to develop good human relations with pupils. 

1. See pupils as people and not as so many statistics. A child’s interest in school is 
conditioned by the personal attention and consideration the teacher gives him. 

2. Use a “judicious supply of developmental rope.” This requires the ability to gauge 
subject matter to the pupils’ power to cope with it. 

3. Face-saving for the pupil is a necessity, not a luxury. Problems should be handled 
on a personal basis, rather than exposing the children to public ridicule and scorn. 

4. Recognize that “hidden feelings are often dynamite” on both the part of the teachers 
and the pupils. 

5. See that there is classroom time for learning what is important—that which has 
personal meaning for pupils. 

6. Consider parents as partners in education, not as potential enemies. 


—Education Digest, September 1953 





Danger —Squeeze Ahead 


By WILL. FRENCH* 


Not one squeeze but three. When the battle of the bulge in school 
enrollments hits the high school the number of high-school students in 
the United States will jump to around ten million. Where there are now 
two students there will be at least three. To complicate matters this in- 
crease will not be spread evenly over all high schools. Current population 
movements to urban centers will concentrate the effects of the bulge in 
urban high schools and those adjoining urban centers. High schools in 
smaller towns and rural areas may be able to handle their situation. The 
biggest increases will come in the high schools already most crowded. A 
few years ago Levittown, New York, sent forty youth to high school. 
Soon it will need accommodations for four thousand. 

These conditions produce the first squeeze, space. One way out of this 
squeeze is, of course, to build more junior and senior high schools. Some 
communities are doing this. But the rate at which new construction is 
being started will have to more than double to mee: demand. Costs are 
high, bond limits low, and construction takes time. While the public is be- 
ginning to sense the emergency, the possibility of being ready to meet 
adequately the situation for the country as a whole is not bright. 

Another way to meet the enrollment bulge is by various changes in the 
daily schedule. A schedule which uses the building longer each day with- 
out each student’s day being lengthened will help. As far as it will work 
it is good. Half-day sessions are another possibility. These should not 
be called “double” sessions as this term does not call the public’s attention 
to the fact that students have been put on a short schedule. No one knows 
exactly what the detrimental effects of half-day sessions are in high school 
but there is some evidence of educational loss at the elementary school 
level. It is reasonable to assume that no school which makes good use of a 
full-day session can do as well in a half-day session. 

Both of these efforts to house an increased enrollment run head-on into 
a second squeeze. They require more teachers; and, there will not be 
enough more of them. The age groups from which the college population 
will be drawn and from which future teachers must come are smaller in 
number than such age groups have been in recent years. Fortunately a 
larger percentage of them are going to college. But high wages and high 
demand for their services in other occupations prevent an increase in the 
number intending to teach even though teachers’ salaries have risen. Every 
high school can help meet this shortage by recruiting good seniors for the 
profession. Where this has been done systematically the number choosing 
teaching has increased substantially and the quality of students has risen. 
They can practically be guaranteed a position four or five years after gradu- 


* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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ation from high school. Good ex-teachers now living in each community 
will have to be encouraged to return even on a half-day basis. Beyond this 
there are only substandard teachers. Attractive communities that can sup- 
ply reasonable living places for teachers and are able to offer the better 
salaries will use up all the good teachers and nearly all the available supply. 
The shortages will tend to concentrate in communities where living and 
teaching conditions are not good and where salaries cannot be raised 
enough to compete. Some small communities may even want to close their 
high schools on account of the difficulty of getting good teachers. But they 
may not be able to do this because neighboring high schools will be reluc- 
tant to accept “bus” or “tuition” pupils. 

This produces the third squeeze. It is the worst of the three. How 
can the educational opportunity available to youth in this country be main- 
tained—much less improved? High school principals and teachers in this 
country throughout most of this century have been faced with the prob- 
lems of expanding enrollments, need for more and better buildings and 
more and better teachers. As a result of inadequate building facilities and 
overcrowded classes, high schools have not been able to offer the best pro- 
grams or to improve the offerings as much as they should have. Now all 
these problems are about to be compounded. This squeeze threatens dan- 
gerously the quality of the average educational opportunity for youth in 
this country. Only a suddenly aroused public recognition of this danger 
and a superhuman effort on the part of local school men and women and the 
highest level of educational leadership at the state level can meet this threat. 

Modern Europe over the years, faced with the costs of war and prepa- 
ration for it, never was able to build a program of education for all youth. 
We, freed from most of these threats and costs, have done so. Now, 
however, the costs of war and defense and the rising costs of other public 
social service programs boost our taxes to the point where some are be- 
ginning to wonder about our ability to pay for the education of all youth. 
The attacks now are on the way we are trying to do it. If these succeed 
to the point of weakening public support for universal youth education, 
then the attack will be on the idea of educating all youth. A return to the 
European plan of selective secondary education will be demanded. That 
way lies ruin. 

Everywhere in this country, as it is now in California, education must 
become a first charge on the state budget. Protected by such a constitu- 
tional bulwark, good hard work by the profession should bring us through 
these squeezes without an educational Donner Pass tragedy. 





Increased Numbers: Opportunity 


or Disaster? 


By EDWARD H. LaFRANCHI* 


What will it mean for a state to double its secondary school facilities 
within about a ten-year period? Will it result in greater opportunity for 
California youth, or will the opposite be true? Will the youth be taught 
by well-qualified master teachers who are provided with the wherewithal 
for a strong educational program? Or will they be herded into over- 
crowded makeshift facilities and taught by anyone who can be drafted 
into service? 

The answer is in the making. If it is to be greater opportunity for the 
youth, advanced preparation is necessary. Five years are required to train 
a teacher and about three to plan and build a plant. California must look 
realistically at the number of children now approaching secondary school 
age. , 


How Many 1Nn HiGu ScHoo.? 


On March 31, 1953, there were 404,931 youth enrolled in California 
public high schools, grades 9-12. In the fall of the same school year, on 
October 31, 1952, an additional 11,527 were in attendance, but this num- 
ber became discouraged and withdrew before the middle of the spring 
term. The 404,931 represented about 86 percent of those eligible for 
enrollment. 

About 2 percent discontinued their schooling at the end of the eighth 
grade, although this number hardly affected the ninth grade enrollment 
since almost the same number transferred from parochial elementary 
schools to public high schools. An additional 5 percent dropped out at 
the end of the ninth grade, another 11 percent from grade 10 to grade 11, 
and about 13 percent from grade 11 to 12. This left in the twelfth grade 
about 69 percent of the eligible age group. These figures are given in detail, 
since any future change in drop-out rates obviously would change mate- 
rially the total enrollment for which California must provide. 

The high school enrollment five years hence (March 31, 1958) will 
come from the existing enrollment in grades 4-7. On March 31, 1953 there 
were in these grades 631,124 children. Allowing for the effects of in- 
migration, transfers from parochial schools and drop-outs at current rates, 
the number may be estimated at 560,000 for grades 9-12 as of March 31, 
1958. Ten years hence (1962-63) the enrollment for grades 9-12 will 
be about 730,000. Both figures are conservative when compared with 
other estimates which have placed the 1962 enrollment over 830,000. 


* Professor of Education, University of Southern California. 
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A BULGE or CONTINUED GROWTH? 


Will the figure then decline? No, the high-school youth who will be 
enrolled fifteen years hence (1967-68) were born during the years 1950- 
1953, all years of high birth rates. An average of about 257,000 babies 
were born annually in California during this four-year period so that, 
excluding in-migration, the reservoir of children from which the high 
school will draw its enrollment fifteen years hence will be well over one 
million. The bulge in secondary-school enrollments definitely will not be 
of short duration. In fact, there is no evidence to date that the increased 
enrollments in California are a “bulge” if by this term is meant that they 
will increase and later drop. 

Anyone concerned about the overexpansion of school plants at the 
present time should examine the following record of total births in Cali- 
fornia: 


Number of births 
Year in California Birth rate 


1947 245,972 a9. 
1948 239,518 23. 
1949 244,905 23. 
1950 244,457 Z3. 
1951 260,259 23. 
1952 280,412 24.% 


Although the rate fell some from the all-time high in 1947, the total 
number of births has actually increased. The babies born in 1952 will not 
complete the twelfth grade until 1970. Quite definitely, high-school enroll- 
ments will rise at least until that date. Whether or not they fall thereafter 
will depend on whether the birth rate falls sufficiently in the years ahead 
to offset in-migration into California. There would seem to be little need 
for concern about overbuilding for California’s secondary-school enroll- 
ment at least for the next quarter of a century. 

The numbers in grades 7 and 8 also will increase rapidly. On March 31, 
1953, the enrollment in grades 7-8 was 274,718 but on the same date there 
were 357,565 children enrolled in grades 2 and 3. The drop-out rate 
through the 7-8 grade level is negligible. The figure will increase due to 
in-migration to about 362,000 when the seventh and eighth grade level 
is reached five years hence. Ten years from now the number will be about 
460,000. Again, this is a conservative estimate. 


Wuat Asout Junior CoLLEGE ENROLLMENTS? 


Junior college enrollments are generally estimated at a percentage of 
the high school enrollment. In 1930 this figure was 6.9 percent. By 1940 
it had almost doubled to 12.2 percent. During World War II it dropped 
drastically to 7 percent in 1944. In 1946 it reached 21.8 percent, but this 
was due to a swelling of the ranks by returning veterans. In 1950 the figure 
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was 20.5 percent but following the outbreak in Korea it again dropped, 
and as of March 31, 1953 it was 16.7 percent. 

If it is assumed that the figure will be about 20 percent five years from 
now, the number in junior college will increase from the March 31, 1953, 
figure of 67,568 to 112,000. Thereafter, long-term trends indicate a con- 
tinued increase in the percentage figure. Assuming an increase to 22 per- 
cent by 1963, the public junior colleges will enroll about 160,000 students 
as of March 31, 1963. 

The junior college estimates obviously depend on political and economic 
conditions to a much greater extent than do the estimates for other levels. 
Furthermore, the realization of the estimates will be dependent upon the 
extent to which junior college facilities are provided. Such provision may 
be limited by state policy as well as by local reluctance to expand the pro- 
gram at a time when tax resources are needed so badly at the lower second- 
ary level. If the above estimated growth materializes, the junior college 
will show the greatest proportionate increase of any secondary level. The 
estimated 160,000 ten years hence is an increase of 137 percent. 


Tue TotTaL SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 


By totaling the enrollments for the three grade levels ten years hence 
the estimated total enrollment for grades 7-14 becomes 1,350,000. The 
comparable figure as of March 31, 1953, was 747,217. The increase will be 
about 603,000. 

Much has been written about the great in-migration into California 
from 1940 to 1950. During this ten-year period the total population of the 
State increased from 6,907,387 to 10,586,223, an increase of 53 percent. By 
comparison the above increase in secondary school enrollments during the 
coming ten-year period will amount to 81 percent! Broken down, the esti- 
mates show a ten-year growth of 68 percent at the 7-8 grade level, 81 per- 
cent at the high school (grades 9-12) level and 137 percent at the junior 
college level. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of an additional 603,000 pupils? At 30 
pupils per teacher, 20,100 additional teachers will be required! This is in 
addition to replacement needs which amount to about 3,000 annually for 
grades 7-14. 

If the 603,000 pupils were all to be housed in new school plants at an 
average of 1,500 pupils to a plant, 402 completely new plants would have 
to be constructed ! 

Building construction at new or existing plants at a minimum of 80 
square feet per pupil will amount to 48,240,000 square feet of new con- 
struction. At an average cost of $14.00 per square foot this new construc- 
tion will cost $675,360,000. After adding in the cost of new sites, their 
development, of planning and equipping the new buildings, and other 
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costs incidental to new plant development, the figure will reach a billion 
dollars ! 

It would seem that the tremendous expansion required offers unlimited 
opportunities for the improvement of the program. It should be possible 
to recruit able persons to teach, to improve the training program for these 
recruits, to plan and develop a sounder curriculum, and to improve the 
school plants and apparatus. Greater educational opportunity for Cali- 
fornia youth should result. 

And yet, it is possible that the great deluge of youth on the schools will 
overcrowd facilities and swamp personnel so that the growth will actually 
cause great educational hardships. Are we to have a “dark age” for sec- 
ondary education in California or will the obvious warning of great num- 
bers of children in the lower grades enable us to plan for a “golden age” 
of development ? 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education is establishing at this time a national 
fellowship program for high school teachers in the public schools throughout the United 
States, Mr. Clarence H. Faust, President of the Fund, announced today. The program is 
designed to provide an opportunity for the exceptional and still developing teacher to 
realize more fully his maximum potential. 

Approximately 300 awards will be made to permit the recipients to devote a full year 
away from the classroom to activities which will extend their liberal education and im- 
prove their teaching abilities, Every high school classroom teacher not more than 50 years 
of age and with at least three years of teaching experience is eligible to apply. 

The responsibility for designing the year’s program rests primarily on the candidate. 
It has been found, through a two-year pilot fellowship program, that a large number of 
able and imaginative public high school teachers will have, by such a self-designed year’s 
program, an opportunity to reassess their specialized fields and make both themselves and 
their teaching more stimulating to their students. 

Because this fellowship program is concerned primarily with the broadening of the 
individual, it is not designed to include those types of specialized activity in which the 
teacher has traditionally engaged during the summer months or during previous years 
away from the classroom, such as taking additional courses toward a graduate degree in a 
major subject or field in which the teacher has already had extensive training, or courses 
for credit in professional education. 

In accordance with procedures developed through the pilot program, nominations for 
these awards will be submitted by local committees appointed by superintendents of schools 
throughout the country. Detailed instructions and application forms are being distributed 
to all superintendents, and the quotas for nominations have been set based upon population 
served by the school districts. 

Inquiries concerning this program should be addressed to the National Committee on 
High School Teacher Fellowships, the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. Individual applicants should not apply di- 
rectly to the Committee but only to their superintendent of schools or local nominating 
committee. Applications must be received by the National Committee not later than 
March 1, 1954, and announcement of awards will be made on or about April 15. 





Economic and Industrial Trends 
in California 


By E. BRYANT PHILLIPS* 


In surveying the economic and industrial trends in California, especially 
as they pertain to the secondary schools, the following questions are posed : 
(1) What growth rate is to be expected in California? (2) Can high 
individual incomes be anticipated for Californians in the future? (3) Is 
agriculture likely to continue as one of the sound bases of California pros- 
perity? (4) Is California industry likely to continue as one of the sound 
bases of California prosperity ? 


CALIFORNIA’S POPULATION 


Projected population increase-—Based upon the official 1950 census 
which credited California with 10,586,223 inhabitants, the United States 
Bureau of the Census and several other agencies have projected the State’s 
growth into the future. Low, medium, and high projections have been 
plotted, based upon different projected growth rates. By these calculations, 
the State would have a 1960 population of somewhere between twelve mil- 
lion and fifteen million persons, with fourteen million as a probable figure. 
These census figures are presented here chiefly in support of the point that 
these people will be consumers who will provide more sales and more jobs 
in California in the future. Another consequence of this continued growth 
rate is that many Californians will be employed in the construction trades, 
in real estate sales, and in kindred other activities, because of the rapidity 
of the growth rate. 

Implications for secondary education.—Since the State’s growth rate is 
likely to be approximately 40 percent in the next decade, whereas the sec- 
ondary school enrollment is likely to increase at a rate of 80 percent, a 
strain is inevitable. This situation is affected also by several significant 
changes in the composition of the population. First, the population is very 
mobile. Migration into the State is phenomenal and there is some evidence 
that it has actually lowered the average age of the California population." 
Then, there has been a further migration from the less populous mountain 
areas of the State toward the coastal areas.’ And, finally, there has been the 
movement from the farm and the city into suburban areas. Each of these 
population shifts creates additional strains upon school facilities. 


* Associate Professor of Economics, University of Southern California. 


1 The Population of California, Commonwealth Club of California (San Francisco: 
Parker Printing Company, 1946), pp. 196-99. 


2 [bid., pp. 18-20. 
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INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 


High incomes in California.—Since the gold-rush days, California has 
drawn upon the populations of other states and regions because of the 
fabulous incomes which this region provided. Even though only a few 
persons made fortunes in California mines, movies, or oil, the myth has 
been perpetuated. This partly explains the migration into the State. 

Actually, the total of all individual incomes for 1952 was twenty-three 
and a half billion dollars of which two-thirds was wages and salaries.* 
This, it might be noted, represented 8 percent of personal incomes in the 
United States in 1952, although California had but 6.7 percent of the 
nation’s population. This 1952 California individual income figure repre- 
sents a 10.1 percent increase over the previous year and a 318.3 percent 
change since 1940. As for California wage earners, their differential 
advantage over workers in the rest of the country ranged from 22 percent 
to 40 percent during the second world war.° 

Relative underdevelopment of California.—Beyond any doubt, Cali- 
fornia has a potentiality which has yet to be realized. Relative to other 
states and other areas, there is still an opportunity for many more persons 
in this State to engage their energies in the development of natural re- 
sources. In only a few spotty regions in the State can it be said that eco- 
nomic maturity has been attained. 

Implications for California schools —The high average per capita 
income in California is definitely encouraging. There is some danger, of 
course, that this will be leveled downward by the continued entry into the 
State of relatively poor people. But the prospect is that the State will hold 
its relative income position very well. 

The fact that school populations are not concentrated identically with 
income concentrations in the State leads to financial crises in some Cali- 
fornia school districts. This burden is partially alleviated by the alloca- 
tion of certain school funds, of course. But basically, California’s high 
per capita income indicates an ability to provide adequately for its growing 
secondary schools. . 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


Total cash farm income.—California’s agricultural activity has “. . . 
resulted in a production value of over $2 billion per year to California 
farmers, every year since 1946—-six years in succession.”* The figure for 


8 California State Chamber of Commerce, Research Department, Economic Survey 
Series, “Economic Trends in California, 1940 Through 1952,” No. 1, 1952-53, p. 1. 

4 Idem. 

5 Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration: Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, California Department of Employment as reported by 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Monthly Survey, December 1947, p. 3; 
also, John Dean Gaffey, “A Post-War Business Review of the Pacific Southwest,” U.S. 
Department of Commerce Field Service, Los Angeles Regional Office (mimeographed), 
1947, p. 5. 

® California Farmer, “For Your Information” (Los Angeles: Pacific Rural Press, 
1953). 
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1952 was $2,757,956,000 representing a quintupled increase in twenty 
years ; a quadrupled increase in fifteen years; and a hundred percent in- 
crease in a decade.’ “No other state, large or small, has ever achieved such 
dollar value for farm production, uninterruptedly, over so many years.’”* 

A recital of the value of California’s leading crops and its high rank 
among the states in various lines of agricultural production must be passed 
over rapidly in this brief statement. Suffice it to say that California ranked 
first among the states in twenty-nine agricultural products, second in nine 
and third in six crops in 1952. Perhaps the most significant fact is that 
the average gross income per farm was $20,110 in California in 1952 
compared with the $6,146 national average.” 

Agricultural processing.—Two figures are indicative of the State's 
activity pertaining to the processing of food and kindred products. In 
1951 the United States Department of Commerce reported a figure of 
$1,077,207,000 of “value added by manufacture” in these categories in the 
State of California.*® In the same year the State Department of F mploy- 
ment recorded that this processing employed 137,700 persons in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Importance of agriculture in. the California economy.—California 
agriculture is one of the most important of the State’s economic assets. 
It gives the economy a broad and firm base. And fortunately, California 
agriculture does not suffer from the consequences of overproduction of 
grains, as in most other important farming areas of the country. Of 


California’s crops, only cotton seems destined for major curtailment to 
adjust productivity to national and international markets. Most of the 
other California farm products are destined for local markets or national 
markets with a high elasticity for absorbing more of such things as citrus 
fruits and nuts. 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY 


Economic basis for California industry.—California industry has been 
based upon the processing of agricultural products ; the supplying of certain 
manufactured items for the local market; and occasionally the manufac- 
ture of unique, lightweight products whose value was high enough to pay 
the freight rate to the East. California’s economy has developed somewhat 
independently of that of the rest of the United States. As transportation 
and communication have improved, there have been numerous occasions 
in which the two economies have met and overlapped. Actually, California 


7 California State Chamber of Commerce, op. cit.; U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
California Department of Agriculture, “Estimated Cash Farm Income—California” (mimeo- 
graphed), 1952. 

8 California Farmer, op. cit. 

9 Idem, 

10 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Survey of Manufacturers—1951 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1952), pp. 78-79. 

11 State Division of Labor Statistics and Employment and State Department of Em- 
ployment; cited in California State Chamber of Commerce, Research Department, Eco- 
nomic Survey Series. 
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industry has survived most competitive tests quite well. Of course, wars 
and increased freight rates have intervened to California’s advantage 
several times in the last half century. 

V olume and growth of California industry.—According to some “value 
added by manufacture” figures supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Census, California industries added $6,133,387,000 value to manufactured 
products in 1951. The California State Chamber of Commerce estimated 
a 15 percent increase in that figure for the year 1952.'* This 1952 figure 
represented a 528.2 percent increase over 1940. Food processing and 
transportation equipment manufacture (including aircraft manufacture) 
each accounted for more than a billion dollars of added value, according to 
the same source. 

Employment statistics are an excellent indication of the importance of 
industry in an economy. Some State Division of Labor statistics for 1952 
show that 971,200 Californians were empioyed in manufacturing and 
846,000 in distributive services, of whom one-fourth were in wholesale 
trade and three-fourths were in retail trade. A third of a million were 
employed in transportation, communications and the utilities. Finance, 
insurance, and real estate employed 165,000. Service industries employed 
465,000. The United States government employed 264,190 Californians, 
and state and local governments employed 364,000. Employment in these 
categories increased about 4 percent between 1951 and 1952 with no single 
category increasing less than 3 percent.** 


SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Steel_—The September, 1953, Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco carried an article entitled ‘““Twelfth District Steel: 
A ‘War Baby’ Grows Up.”* Most of this steel capacity is in California 
and it has been quadrupled in a decade. Heavy industry is growing up 
rapidly around the steel mills. Steel as a war baby has grown up indeed. 

Oil.—Twenty-five thousand persons were employed in the extraction 
of crude petroleum in California in 1952 and thirty-four thousand persons 
were employed in processing that petroleum.*® But Californians consume 
most of their own petroleum, import most of their natural gas from Texas, 
and search in vain for new oil fields to replace their present wells, most 
of which are “‘pumpers.”” Though California is still the third oil producing 
state in the nation (behind Texas and Louisiana) the only bright spot on 
the State’s oil horizon is the prospect of offshore reserves. 

Shipping.—The maritime industry has provided inadequate profits 
and employment for years. Coastwise and intercoastal shipping on the 


12 State Chamber of Commerce, op. cit. 


18 State Division of Labor Statistics and Employment and State Department of Em- 
ployment, as cited in California State Chamber of Commerce Economic Survey Series 
No. 1, 1952-53, op. cit. 

14 Twelfth Federal Reserve District, Monthly Review, September 1953, pp. 1-4. 

15 California State Chamber of Commerce, op. cit. 
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Pacific Coast have decreased by 75 percent in ten years.’® In spite of 
enormous expenditures on harbors, the volume of shipping has declined. 
The city of Long Beach, for example, after plowing most of its oil revenues 
into its harbor improvements, has realized practically nothing from its 
investment.’ Shipbuilding is virtually nonexistent in California. 

Small industry.—Most industries in California are small, growing, and 
miscellaneous. Any listing of chief industries would omit this important 
grass roots development which has always been so significant in the State. 
So, though small industry in California is incapable of description or 
characterization, its supreme importance must not be underestimated. 

California as an industrial arsenal—Beyond a doubt, California is 
getting more than its share of Uncle Sam’s defense expenditure. The State 
leads all others in aircraft production, and because of favorable climate it is 
the location of nearly twice as many military installations as any other 
state. California has usually ranked second among the states in dollar 
volume of government contracts. And, within its borders are more Fed- 
eral Government employees than in any other state in the Union. Although 
the specific data are lacking, it seems abundantly evident that California 
has thrived on the last three wars. And it is a matter of record that Cali- 
fornia has thrived in the postwar periods as well. 

Basic importance of California industry.—Industry, including trade 
and transportation, employed approximately three million Californians in 
1952. This constituted nearly two-thirds of the civilian employment within 
the State. The remaining third of the State’s employed were divided be- 


tween agriculture, service employment, and governmental employment.”* 
California is primarily industrial and the soundness of its economy de- 
pends upon the continued success of her industries. 


SUMMARY 


California's secondary schools are faced with the prospect of an en- 
rollment increase of 80 percent in ten years. The State’s population will 
probably increase by about 40 percent. The population increase will not be 
uniform throughout the State, thus creating unusual problems in some 
areas. 

The State’s agricultural and industrial economies are quite diversified 
and reasonably well based upon local markets. The local economy, for- 
tunately, is based upon comparative economic advantages which are re- 
flected in the relatively high individual incomes of Californians. 

It is unfortunate that some California industries are dependent upon 
wartime demands and subsidies. But Californians have lived through 
three war booms in three decades and have continued to absorb new indus- 
try and new populations in each postwar era. 


16 A statement by James K. Knudson, head of Defense Transportation Administra- 
tion, as quoted in Los Angeles Times, p. II-1, October 31, 1953. 

17 Idem. 

18 State Division of Labor Statistics and Employment, cited by California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, op. cit. 
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The impending enrollment problem which the secondary schools must 
anticipate will constitute another challenge to the soundness of the Cali- 
fornia economy which will be called upon increasingly to support the 
schools. Evaluations of the ability of that economy to meet this challenge 
range all the way from those who envisage Californians as phenomenally 
rich from gold, oil, and movies, to the “wags” who claim that Californians 
proverbially earn their incomes by taking in each other’s wash or by polish- 
ing each other’s Cadillacs. 

It is the hope of this writer that these two veils of romanticism may be 
swept aside and that interested persons will view the prospects of the Cali- 
fornia economy objectively. It is this writer’s belief that though risks 
must be taken, the future will be very definitely favorable. 





ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Free trips to Europe and Mexico as well as cash and scholarship awards will be granted 
to winners of the Annual High School Contest on the United Natiors, to be held on 
March 25, 1954, urlder the sponsorship of the American Association for the United Nations. 
The competition, oldest of its kind in the country, will take the form of an examination, 
combining short-answer and essay questions on the structure and work of the United 
Nations. 

Announcing the contest, Mrs. Dana Converse Backus, chairman of the AAUN Educa- 
tion Committee, observed that the objective of both the contest and the American Association 
for the United Nations was to educate the American people to a better understanding of 
the work of the UN. “For twenty-eight years, the contest has annually provided a stimulus 
for high school study of international organization—in recent years, the United Nations. 
Last year almost 3,000 high schools took advantage of the examination and the study 
material, both of which have been designed to fit into a social studies curriculum.” 

All high school students in public, private, or parochial schools in the United States 
or its territories are eligible to take the examination on the United Nations. Schools should 
register with Miss Marion Jackson, Contest Secretary, American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, New York. From each school compet- 
ing in the contest, the two best papers are to be selected and forwarded to the National 
Committee by April 4 to be eligible for the national awards. Local and state finalists will 
be announced by May and national winners in June. 

The first national prize is the trip to Europe or $500 cash and the runner-up will be 
entitled to choose between a trip to Mexico or $200 cash. The prize-winning trips have 
been arranged in co-operation with the American Youth Hostels, New York City, and the 
Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vermont. Students placing among the top 16 
contestants in the country will be eligible for scholarships offered by Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, and Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. In addition, 
prizes totaling over $3,000 in cash and including several college scholarships will be 
awarded by various community organizations to local and state winners throughout the 
country. 

In 1953, 2,882 high schools and an estimated 100,000 students took part in the contest. 
Barbara Rice, Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey, won first prize and elected 
to accept the monetary award to be used for her later study in the Sorbonne in Paris. 





Will the Individual Get Lost? 


By DONALD E. KITCH* 


California secondary schools will face difficult and complex problems 
during the coming decade. The provision of classrooms and teachers for 
the increasing enrollments predicted by Dr. LaFranehi may strain the 
resources of many districts. It may prove easy, in some situations, for 
administrators, staff members, and boards of education to succumb to the 
temptation to provide traditional programs that make it possible to house 
the greatest numbers of students in the smallest numbers of classrooms 
and to sacrifice many of the kinds of learning activities that involve more 
complex physical arrangements and a seemingly more expensive use of 
available staff time. 

Experience indicates that such a surrender to the expedient would be 
costly indeed in terms of the ultimate development of the State. Surely, 
the needs of California, moving rapidly toward a highly industrialized 
economy, cannot be served by secondary schools that fail to identify and 
nurture the varied interests and abilities of its youth. The continued 
development of secondary school programs that are sufficiently flexible to 
meet the diverse needs of California’s young people will involve many 
problems. Only a few typical examples can be discussed here. 

Helping youth to feel they belong.—The relationship between the feel- 
ings young people have about school and their success in school has been 
the subject of several research studies during recent years. For instance, 
Sando points out that youth who leave school during the tenth grade tend 
to feel that they are not accepted by other students and that no teachers 
in their schools really care about them as individuals." How, then, can sec- 
ondary schools, faced by mounting enrollments, make sure that each 
student has some adult on the school staff who is “close to him” and is 
interested in his personal welfare? This problem merits careful considera- 
tion by every secondary school staff. Its solution promises to lead to better 
motivation on the part of students and to higher rates of retention in school. 

One possible solution might be for each teacher in a school to agree to 
assume responsibility for the development of a personal interest in and 
an acquaintance with each of a specified group of from twenty to forty 
students, depending upon the size of the school. Regular faculty discus- 
sions and inservice-training activities might be organized around these 
relationships and the problems involved in becoming better acquainted 
with individual students and their parents. These teacher-student relation- 


* Chief, Bureau of Guidance, California State Department of Education. 

1 Rudolph F. Sando, “A Comparative Study of Early School Leavers.” Unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation, University of California, September 1952. Summarized in Now Hear 
Youth, Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 9, 
October 1953. 
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ships might be used as the basis for the identification of individuals who 
seem to have special problems. Such cases then could be studied on a pre- 
ventive basis and later drop-outs or more severe maladjustments might be 
avoided. In this manner teachers might become aware of youngsters who 
need to be helped to participate in school activities in order to gain accept- 
ance from their peers and to develop a feeling that they are really accepted 
members of the school community. 

Identifying individual abilities and needs.—The systematic collection 
and recording of data that reveal the abilities, interests, and needs of indi- 
viduals is basic to the development of a suitable curriculum program. Un- 
doubtedly, much valuable time and effort is wasted in schools throughout 
the State in the accumulation of information that serves no useful purpose. 
As enrollments increase and the pressure to make the best use of available 
time becomes greater, school staffs will need to examine carefully their 
practices in studying students. For instance, in many districts much in- 
formation is collected by elementary schools, and, when students move 
into secondary schools, time is wasted in the accumulation of the identical 
information. More efficient arrangements for the transferring of needed 
data from elementary to secondary schools might save much valuable time 
of teachers, counselors, and administrators. In a state where 25 percent 
of the families move at least once each year, the efficient transfer of such 
information from school to school is also an important item. 

Extending the variety of learning experiences.—Providing a sufficient 
variety of learning experiences to match the variations in student abilities, 
interests, and needs is a difficult problem in many secondary schools 
already. ‘We just don’t have the kind of program this student needs,” is 
a familiar statement to many administrators and counselors. As school 
facilities become more crowded, the situation is apt to become worse. 

One possible way out is by making better use of the potential learning 
experiences that exist in most communities. After all, the education of 
young people is a community rather than a school responsibility. In some 
schools, a work experience program is already a well-established part of the 
curriculum. In others, the potential resources of this type have never been 
explor ed. 

One advantage of a work experience program is that it requires a 
minimum of classroom space. The student who attends classes for four 
periods and works under supervision for two or three periods leaves a pupil 
station in the school for some other youth for at least a part of the day. 
This advantage may prove quite important in some districts during the 
coming decade. If double shifts are necessary, a program involving work 
experience under supervision for a part of the day might stretch school 
facilities in an educationally sound manner. 

Using counselors to best advantage.—As enrollments increase, many 
schools will find it necessary to examine carefully the work loads assigned 
to counselors and other staff members having nonclassroom responsibilities. 
The functions of the counselor might be studied carefully. In some schools 
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counselors engage in activities of an administrative or clerical nature that 
might be handled just as effectively in other ways. Sometimes well-trained 
counselors could be used more effectively if a part of their time were de- 
voted to inservice-training activities with other staff members so that more 
teachers become able to handle some of the work now referred to coun- 
selors. Perhaps a more adequate program of group guidance activities 
would enable counselors to spend more of their time in working with in- 
dividual students who need help. 

Perhaps, too, counselors might handle in small informal groups some 
of the work they now carry on through individual interviews. For instance, 
a group interview with ten or a dozen students of superior ability who have 
no plans for continuing in school after high school graduation might be 
just as effective as a series of individual conferences. Similar conferences 
with groups of parents might be substituted for individual parent confer- 
ences at times. Regularly scheduled planning conferences with students 
and parents at certain crucial points might reduce the need for later inter- 
views.” 

Working closely with community agencies.—The elimination of un- 
necessary duplication of youth services by school and other community 
agencies might be a fruitful source for study as enrollments and costs con- 
tinue to mount. Some districts already have established procedures for 
co-ordination with community service agencies in working with students 
who have special adjustment problems. Such arrangements tend to make 
the best use of special services already provided in the community and to 
increase the effectiveness of the service when representatives of several 
agencies are involved in a single case. 

Summary.—As secondary school enrollments increase, every effort 
should be made to preserve and improve existing procedures for fitting 
the school program to the abilities, interests, and needs of individual stu- 
dents. Youth should be helped to feel that the school is interested in 
them personally and that they belong in the school group. This will 
tend to increase motivation and to reduce the numbers of drop-outs and 
maladjustments. Careful attention should be given to finding the most 
economical ways of securing needed information about individual stu- 
dents and to the use of community facilities for providing a variety of 
learning experiences not available within the school. Specialized guidance 
personnel should be used to best advantage. This implies that their func- 
tions should be analyzed carefully and that activities not related to these 
functions should be kept to a minimum. Close working relationships with 
other youth-serving agencies may avoid unnecessary duplication of effort 
and also may increase the effectiveness of both school and community 
services. 


2 For a description of a program of planning conferences for ninth grade students at 
Huntington Beach High School see Wilma Hughell and Gerald G. Lance, “Student-Parent- 
Counselor Conferences,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, May 1953, pp. 509-12. 





Needed Curriculum Changes— 


High School Level 


By A. EWING KONOLD* 


How will the enrollment bulge in the secondary schools affect the high 
school curriculum? Does the coming bulge mean that we will face prob- 
lems different from those which we now confront? 

While we seek answers to these and other similar questions, it is 
important that neither changes in the size of our high schools nor the 
changes in the complexity of their programs deter us from our present 
objective of planning our curriculum to meet the needs of all youth. 
McNerney emphatically challenges us :’ 

The democratic belief in the importance of all individuals having the minimum of a 
secondary education destroys the possibility of dealing only with a selected group of students 
at that level. This belief poses a very challenging task for all curriculum makers. It means 


that curriculum offerings must be broad enough to provide for the range of needs to be 
found in any unselected school-age population. 


The objectives we now use as a measurement of the effectiveness of a 
high school curriculum should be essentially the same for the large high 
school as for the small high school. The means by which these objectives 
are achieved, however, will change even as they vary from community 
to community. 

As the high school enrollment practically doubles in California in the 
next ten years it will not mean that each school or school district will 
face the same problems. We must analyze our own particular districts 
and schools and determine as far as we can what the growth will mean 
for us: (a) more than one high school in a district now having one high 
school, (b) a large high school where there is at present a medium-sized 
school or, (c) a medium-sized high school where there is now a small 
high school. There will be other changes because of growth in our high 
school districts, but these three changes will probably be the most common. 

The organization and the offerings of the curriculum in the large 
and small high school will necessarily be different. It is reasonable to 
presume that because of size neither school will be able to reach com- 
pletely all criteria of an effective program for all youth. The large high 
school has certain advantages, but also presents problems which are as- 
sociated with sheer bigness. The small high school has many advantages 
but it too has problems associated with a program that must be adjusted 
in some areas because of size. As we study the implications of the enroll- 
ment bulge for our own school it should be our constant aim to seek ways 


* Principal, Santa Monica High School. 
1 Chester T. McNerney, The Curriculum (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953), p. 11. 
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of strengthening our present advantages, whether because of bigness or 
because of smallness, and to be constantly alert for ways of neutralizing 
or reducing to a minimum those factors which retard our reaching a 
wholly acceptable program. 

Agreement on the optimum size of a high school for facilitating an 
acceptable curriculum has been, and still is, a subject for debate. While 
our immediate problem would seem to be that of finding the advantages 
and disadvantages of bigness—more important will be our concern for 
problems which are associated with sudden growth. The problem of the 
enrollment bulge then becomes a problem of transition or adjustment to 
changes associated with growth. We should now be concerned with 
the answers to five questions : 


1. Js the program we are offering at the present time one we can 
defend, and have we recently evaluated its effectiveness? 


As the high school enrollment becomes greater, and as the number 
of high schools increase in California each of us should scrutinize, care- 
fully and professionally, the effectiveness of our present educational 
program. This may be done in many ways, but the most effective way 
is through staff participation in the evaluation. This evaluation should 
be undertaken in an organized and predetermined manner.* Many high 
schools have undertaken such programs. For the most effective evalua- 
tion, parts of several widely recognized programs might well be used in 
preparing a “custom made” program of evaluation to be developed by 
the faculty within each high school or high school district. 

Follow-up studies, community and parent surveys, teacher surveys, 
and pupil surveys are also a means by which we can determine the present 
success of a program. Once having decided whether we are satisfied with 
the program, we can then plan for future growth. In planning for this 
growth we can incorporate changes and allow the recommendations 
received to give a direction to the program. We should be careful to 
see to it that we do not perpetuate or encourage growth in areas of the 
program which even now may have questionable value. We should, 
however, utilize every opportunity to extend or improve the successful 
areas of our program. 


2. What preparation should we make as a teaching corps to under- 
stand what we face as individual schools and school districts? 


Uncertainty is disturbing but constructively challenging. As we look 
to the future we should have as many facts as possible at our command. 
If, as members of a high school staff, we face this future growth with 


2 Evaluative Criteria, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1950, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Adolph Unruh, “The Saint Louis Plan for High School 
Evaluation,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Novem- 
ber 1953. Winton L. Moeller, “The Woodward High School Organization for Improved 
Instruction,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, November 
1953. 
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no clear conception of how great or how small our own particular 
growth will be, this may in itself be an even greater obstacle than the 
handling of the problem. Individual staffs should have all available 
data and should have the opportunity of studying what this data will 
mean for their particular district, their particular school, and even for 
their particular department and subject. Having this information will 
provide the staff with material which can form the foundation for mutual 
understanding of a problem which may be attacked by the business office, 
the administration, the supervisors, the classroom teachers, or those 
charged with the responsibility for some other area of the program. 
We should of course, wherever possible, avoid sudden dislocation in 
our curriculum planning. 


3. As additional numbers pour into our high schools will we have 
to change the curriculum offerings materially from those which are 
offered at the present time? 


Yes, we will probably have some curriculum changes. But by and 
large the majority of the program, if acceptable at the present time, 
will be acceptable as the enrollment bulge enters our high school pro- 
gram. However, there are fringe areas which might, because of size, 
be ignored at the present time. As the student population grows these 
fringe areas may increase enough in size to make possible additional 
courses in the curriculum. Such areas as programs for the mentally 
retarded, the gifted students, and areas of special interest in subject 
fields will, as the numbers increase, provide an opportunity for a definite 
enrichment of the secondary curriculum. 

If provision for the mentally retarded and the gifted students is not 
now included in the program it is reasonable to presume that a problem 
will become evident as the numbers of these students increase. Need for 
additional courses in a particular subject matter field may not be as evident 
as courses needed for the mentally retarded or even for the gifted student. 
We should be ready to provide for an extension of our present offerings. 
This would certainly be true in language, possibly in science, business educa- 
tion, home economics, and other areas where a special interest expressed 
by a group could be met by enriching the curriculum. Thus, greater en- 
rollment may actually provide us with opportunity for more varied student 
experience. 


4. Will the program of student participation suffer, or will it become 
so involved that it will be an. impediment to the academic program? 

Pupil participation today in the high school has gone far beyond the 
“playing house” stage of student activity. Students have demonstrated in 
many ways their interest and insight in helping to form an effective high 
school program. Just as in the case of classroom instruction, planning 
must enter into the program of student participation to insure its con- 
tinued success. This, or any phase of the high school program which is 
allowed to “just grow,” can become not only ineffectual but even an 
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impediment to the total program. The pupil participation phase of the 
program is much too valuable to allow this to happen to it. Its effectiveness 
is increased when it is related to the classroom and instructional program. 
As we plan for growth, let us provide for the organization and adequate 
time for supervision of a vital program of student participation, closely 
articulated with the total program. 


5. What will be the effect of growth on present programs of life 
adjustment education and general education? 

Increasing attention is being given at the present time to programs 
of life adjustment education within our high school curriculum. The 
need for a general education is being called to our attention. Many 
points within these and other frameworks of education will be helpful 
to us in our planning.’ Additional enrollment should strengthen and show 
even more clearly the need of centering our curriculum around a pro- 
gram of life adjustment or general education, which in its essence is 
simply providing a meaningful education for all youth. 

As we work together, in seeking the answer to the above five ques- 
tions, we must realize that the high school of our community is, in many 
cases, the last formal education that many of our students will receive. 
We should each accept the responsibility of planning our curriculum to 
meet the needs of all our youth and to make the curriculum so effective 
that more and more will avail themselves of the full opportunity thus 
provided. The future has an even greater challenge for secondary edu- 
cation than it has had in the past, and the bulge in enrollment should 
mean greater opportunities both for educators and students. 


8“A Framework for Public Education in California,” California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, 1948. General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts : Harvard University Press, 1945). 





SALE OF SWEETENED DRINKS AND CANDIES IN SCHOOLS 


The American Dental Association blames sugar as a major cause of tooth decay. 
The Association’s House of Delegates, at the 94th annual session, unanimously recom- 
mended that the sale of sweetened drinks and candy be banned in schools. 





Needed Curriculum Changes— 
Junior College Level 


By WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF* 


While all available evidence points to greatly increased enrollments 
at the junior college level, it is impossible to predict the amount of this 
increase with any such degree of certainty as is possible for the high 
school. Since junior college education is beyond the compulsory school 
age, the portion of high school graduates who continue in junior col- 
lege is still small. A major increase or decrease in the percentage of youth 
attending junior colleges should be more significant for total enrollment 
than even the over-all increase in numbers of youth of junior college age. 

There are a number of factors which could affect the proportion of 
youth attending junior colleges. Should the pressure to hold down taxes 
result in the imposition of fees of any sort at the public junior college 
level, this certainly would reduce prospective enrollments and deprive 
many qualified youth of the opportunity of continuing their education. 
Private colleges and universities, and even public four-year institutions 
at this level, will undoubtedly find it difficult if not impossible to expand 
their facilities in proportion to the increased numbers of youth. This 
may result in a further shift toward emphasis on upper division work in 
these four-year colleges and universities, with a greater proportion of 
thirteenth and fourteenth year college students attending junior colleges. 
Economic factors such as a recession and a consequent reduction in em- 
ployment opportunity would, as in the past, drastically increase enroll- 
ments in junior colleges. 

However, the factor which, more than any other, is likely to deter- 
mine the proportion of junior college-age youth attending public junior 
colleges in California is one which lies within the control of junior college 
administrators and teachers. It is the extent to which curriculum is 
adapted to student needs. With the pressure of increasing enrollment and 
the larger and larger number of college-bound youth attending junior 
colleges, many junior colleges will be faced with the possibility that they 
can have an ever more select and academically inclined student group and 
yet maintain existing enrollment numbers. At the same time, the pressure 
to control costs could push administrators in the direction of ever larger 
classes such as those often found at the freshman year in many universi- 
ties. If junior colleges follow these patterns of least resistance, emphasize 
primarily courses which parallel those at the lower division level in the 
universities, and cease to strive to meet the individual needs of all youth, 
their function may be more and more limited to that of preparing students 
for transfer to four-year colleges and universities. This would be cheaper, 


* Principal, Pasadena City College. 
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less exacting and more consistent with the type of education which most 
of our present teachers have themselyes had. As William Wood of the 
U.S. Office of Education has pointed out, this is in any case still the prac- 
tice of most American public junior colleges.” 

The other road which lies open to the colleges is that of attempting to 
attain the objectives of junior colleges as elaborated in recent years.’ 
These statements of objectives promise that the junior college will be a 
community institution providing for the post high school educational needs 
of all, an institution in which general and vocational education are merged 
rather than segregated. If the junior college lives up to these claims, then 
it will need to provide for enrollment at least three or four times that of 
existing numbers. 

Junior colleges which determine to adapt their curriculum to the needs 
of students may do so either by adding courses to meet new demands, or 
by re-examining and revising existing ones. While some addition will 
be necessary, revision would seem to offer the most fruitful field. As 
faculties grow larger and tend to be more specialized, the need for all 
to be constantly aware of the basic goals of the college becomes ever 
greater. Where size dictates departmentalization of faculty and courses, 
the need for intercommunication and co-operative planning on general 
education objectives, and with reference to individual student needs, be- 
comes ever more necessary. 

An educational institution, particularly at the higher levels, once estab- 
lished to meet certain basic requirements of society, tends to become 
institutionalized. It often moves in a vacuum without realistic reorienta- 
tion to the changing society in which it exists. The selection of the de- 
scriptive term “Community College” by many junior colleges implies that 
the college is an integral part of the community. To be that it must con- 
tinually re-evaluate its courses in terms of community needs; continuing 
community surveys should be the objective bases for curriculum changes. 
Both curriculum practices and proposals based on research and educational 
know-how need to be tested by referral to community groups, such as 
lay advisory committees. 

One way to assure this continuing re-appraisal is by using the com- 
munity as the campus—its problems as the bases for much of the course 
of study. Classes in the social sciences, in business, in the arts, and in 
many other fields can use community projects and problems as a basis for 
such class activity. The trend in secondary schools to include the extra- 
curriculum or cocurriculum as part of the course of study can be ac- 
celerated. Journalism, public speaking and debate, dramatics, and music 
activities have become a part of the course of study. Student body govern- 
ment activities, special interest and vocational clubs, and a wide range of 
other activities could well be integrated as part of the curriculum itself. 
The work-study program is only in its beginnings. The possibility of pro- 

1 Bulletin, National Association of Secondary School Principals, March 1952. 


2 Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education; also Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Education For ALL American Youth, A Further Look, 1952. 
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viding young people with a work-experience as part of their course of study 
and as a transition to the business life of a community creates opportuni- 
ties which have been utilized by such colleges as Antioch and Berea, but 
which the secondary schools of California have not fully realized. Gen- 
eral education learnings in conservation, life science, and social science 
which could be obtained from outdoor camping and camp management 
have recently been exploited by several school districts. Is it not possible 
that junior college students might take over the continuing management 
and direction of such camps for younger school-age youth? 

In the field of vocational-terminal education, community and regional 
surveys will be needed in order to determine what new offerings should 
be added and what should be discontinued. In metropolitan areas such 
surveys may be beyond the capacity of a single junior college. There may 
need to be county-wide or regional arrangements or plans whereby such 
surveys may be carried on at regular intervals, or even on a continuing 
basis. The increased enrollment at junior college level will undoubtedly 
increase the size of most junior colleges as well as their number. As size 
increases, so does the opportunity of providing a greater variety of vo- 
cational offerings. However, in some vocational-technical fields where 
the number of people to be trained and the number of jobs available is 
small, regional agreements among junior colleges will be necessary, to- 
gether with a planned interchange of students between districts. 

Secondary education at the junior college level should lead into and, 
in fact, include adult education. Students proceeding through the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years in a terminal program may be encouraged to 
continue in school on a part-time or evening basis. Those who expect to 
go on to college or university elsewhere and return can be oriented, 
before they leave, to the curricular offerings which would be available to 
them as adults in the community. 

If the enrollment bulge is regarded as an opportunity—an opportunity 
to provide more effectively for the education of more and more young 
people—and if it is regarded as a responsibility—a responsibility to con- 
tinue to adapt to the needs of more and more youth—then the junior 
college can look forward with confidence and optimism toward a future 
of greater community service. 





Securing Enough Well-Trained Teachers 
for Secondary Schools 
By CLARENCE FIELSTRA* 


The great increase in pupil population which may be expected in the 
secondary schools of California during the next ten years has been clearly 
pointed out by Edward H. LaFranchi in the second article of this sym- 
posium. 

The securing of enough well qualified secondary school teachers to 
meet the need created by the huge enrollment bulge will be a herculean 
task. The urgency of the task becomes all the more compelling when it 
is realized that, according to Stone,’ the number of candidates for cre- 
dentials completing training in California colleges and universities is de- 
clining and probably will continue to decline. 

Concerted attention of educators and laymen in this State must be 
given to every means of attracting more teachers to secondary schools, at 
the same time that continued efforts are made to meet the need for ele- 
mentary school teachers. Some of those means are briefly discussed in this 
article. 

Emphasizing teaching profession in guidance programs.—Through- 
out the secondary school program counselors and other guidance personnel 
should acquaint students with the need for teachers, with the kinds of 
opportunities and responsibilities in that profession, and with the qualities 
and training necessary for success in teaching. This kind of information 
should especially be given to those youths who have been discovered, 
through the guidance testing program, to have abilities, interests, apti- 
tudes, and personality traits needed by good teachers. 

These potential teachers should be encouraged to participate in an 
orientation program especially designed for them and to join Future 
Teachers of America Clubs and to enroll, on the junior college level, in 
introductory education courses. They should be given opportunities to 
assist in numerous school activities and should be given sufficient recog- 
nition for such services. 

In recent years considerable attention has been given, along these lines, 
to prospective elementary school teachers. This must continue, but at- 
tempts to dissuade young people from becoming secondary school teachers 
must be stopped. Instead, it must now be stressed that the need for sec- 
ondary school teachers in this state is entering the extremely critical stage. 

In each secondary school of the state the facts about the need for 
teachers should also be brought out in faculty meetings and through the 
use of pictures, charts, and other graphic materials on bulletin boards. 

* Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 


1James C. Stone, “Certification for Public School Service in California,” Research 
Bulletin, Bulletin No. 64, May 1953, California Teachers Association, p. 14. 
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Responsibility for obtaining and presenting such information might well 
be assumed by the guidance personnel of each school. 

Extension of future teacher clubs.—Since the secondary school itself 
is the place to begin the recruitment of prospective secondary school teach- 
ers, in both the high school and junior college there should be an extension 
of Future Teachers of America Clubs. Membership in these clubs should 
be limited to superior students and should be looked upon as a distinct 
recognition of ability and merit. 

Activities by club members must be interesting and provide induce- 
ments to enter the teaching profession. Serving as assistants to teachers; 
participating in guidance, library, audio-visual, and general office services 
of the school; visiting teacher education institutions; attending selected 
teacher conferences and local faculty meetings; and working with Future 
Teachers Clubs from other schools on a district, county, or sectional basis 
are some activities which seem to have proved most valuable. 

A state-wide survey of Future Teachers Clubs in California, of their 
activities, and of opinions regarding what practices are most conducive 
to recruitment of qualified teachers would be most useful in providing 
guide lines to all educators now associated, or planning to be associated, 
with these clubs. 

Providing a unit on education,—Unless the schools themselves help 
young people understand the role of education in a democracy and ap- 
preciate the role of the teacher in education, there should be little surprise 
if these jobs are either left undone or are badly neglected. Included in 
the general education curriculum of every high school pupil should be 
a unit on education for the purpose of achieving these very important 
goals. Such a unit might well be included in one of the social studies 
courses required of all students. 

The content, materials, and experiences which are included in this unit 
should be determined by the entire faculty of each school. Furthermore, 
this matter should be considered in district-wide, county-wide, and state- 
wide educational conferences. Especially when there is growing danger 
that the schools cannot attract enough well qualified teachers it is time 
that the opportunities and needs of the educational system be deliberately 
and carefully interpreted through the curriculum itself. 

Units on education, stressing the extensive need for good teachers, 
should also be made available to parent-teacher groups and to other organ- 
izations for adults, so that greater understanding of educational problems 
as well as greater appreciation of the role of the teacher may be developed. 
Upon such understanding and appreciation by adults may be based greater 
encouragement to their own family members to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Introductory education courses in junior colleges—Among the most 
promising means of recruiting teachers for secondary schools, or for 
schools on other levels too for that matter, is the offering of an intro- 
ductory education course in the junior college. Since vocational choices 
are very frequently made with considerable definiteness by students of 
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junior college age, an education course can be useful in influencing their 
decisions to become teachers. 

Such a course should desirably be accepted as one of the courses mak- 
ing up the program required by teacher education institutions to which the 
junior college graduates go. In a recent conference attended by repre- 
sentatives from the School of Education at UCLA and from junior col- 
leges of Southern and Central California it was agreed that the introduc- 
tory education courses offered in the junior colleges should be accepted at 
UCLA in lieu of an introductory course offered there. 

At this conference some of the junior college education courses being 
given were described. The one at Los Angeles Valley Junior College, for 
example, was described by William J. McNelis, assistant dean of the col- 
lege, as including such topics as “You Want to Teach—Why?”; “First 
Comes the Student”; “Flashbacks to Older Classrooms . . . History of 
Education” ; “Schools and School Children—Today” ; ““What’s Happen- 
ing in Our Junior High Schools?” ; “What's Happening in Our Senior 
High Schools?’ ; ‘What Is an Integrated Teacher?” ; “Opportunities in 
the Los Angeles School System”; “Modern Trends in Education” ; and 
“Would You Hire You?” In connection with this course a number of 
field trips are also taken, followed by panel discussions in which the ob- 
servations are evaluated. 

These courses on the junior college level, when they are handled by 
inspiring instructors, can be among the most tangible and effective ap- 
proaches to the recruitment of secondary school teachers. Enrollees in the 
course, if they show superior interest and aptitude, should be involved in 
work with various youth groups and, of course, should be given every 
encouragement and assistance to pursue upper division and graduate work 
in education. 

Vitalizing college and university curricula for teachers.—Upper divi- 
sion and graduate curricula available to prospective and inservice teachers 
need continuous examination and re-evaluation to determine whether or 
not they are of such a nature as best to attract students and to serve their 
needs. 

In a conference held at UCLA the following pertinent and provocative 
statement’ was made: 


It was the feeling of the group that the teacher-training process itself may be a deter- 
rent to the recruitment of college students into the schools of education. The multiplicity 
of required courses making necessary a very detailed breakdown of the teaching process 
is thought to be frustrating to beginners who do not have the experiential background 
necessary to make these details understandable. Perhaps an apprentice arrangement early 
in the training period after a few intensive but broad courses, followed by the detailed courses 
might be a solution. It was felt by some that the unnatural student-teaching experience 
found occasionally too might be a deterrent. 


Smug satisfaction with traditional programs and requirements must 
be overcome. On the other hand, great care must be exercised to prevent 


2 From Report of Section III, School Executives Conference, UCLA, July 7, 1953. 
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the discarding of sound procedures and the adopting of short-sighted 
panaceas. There must be certainty that changes are in the direction of 
progress rather than of reaction or deterioration. A most important cri- 
terion in the evaluation of the college or university teacher education and 
training program is the quality of its product—not just the number of its 
product. Indeed, the number will increase as the quality improves! 

Continuing efforts to improve teaching conditions.—In all probability 
the most effective way of inducing more young people to enter teaching 
and of inducing former teachers back into the profession is the continua- 
tion of all efforts to raise teacher salaries, to reduce class size, to elevate 
social status, and to improve all other conditions associated with teaching. 

Accomplishments along these lines have been impressive. The work 
of such organizations as the California Teachers Association and the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers deserves special recognition. 
As the result of the activities of these and other organizations, the teach- 
ing profession has not only become more desirable but also has more 
prestige. 

In addition to the improving of teaching conditions there must be the 
overcoming of outmoded stereotypes of the teacher. As Hollis Allen’ of 
the Claremont Graduate School said, 

The modern teacher—particularly in California—is not the straight-laced, bun on the 


back of the head, angular featured, simple-niinded, underpaid person still displayed in the 
cartoons. 


Most discerningly, Allen* also pointed out that, 


In the immediate post-war years, in a sincere desire to gain better public support for 
education—much was written and said about the plight of the poor teacher in America. 
That campaign accomplished much of its purpose, but although sincerely inspired, I fear 
that it has boomeranged. The story was told so well that it hasn’t been forgotten even though 
the position of the teacher has been vastly improved. The subsequent story of “What is 
right about teachers and about teaching” needs to be headlined. Even we as teachers in 
this most favored State of the nation for teachers too often pity ourselves and our lot. 
Witlessly we sometimes convey this directly or indirectly to pupils who might otherwise 
enter the profession, Let’s keep our gripes within the profession. Let’s communicate to 
possible future teachers who are in our classes the fact that ours is one of the most impor- 
tant and satisfying professions of our type of society. 


Inducing ex-teachers to return to the profession.—lf the critical short- 
age of teachers is to be overcome, many ex-teachers and others holding 
teaching credentials but engaged in nonschool work must be induced to 
join the active teaching ranks. 

Some of these persons are middle-aged or older, but they may well 
give years of excellent service. Rejection of teaching personnel on the 
basis of age alone, before actual retirement age, can no longer be justified. 

Likewise, married women should no longer be disqualified from teach- 
ing because of their marriage. Furthermore, some of these women who 
have families might well be employed on a part-time rather than a full- 


8 Hollis P. Allen, “Let’s Face the Mounting Personnel Problems,” a paper presented 
before the School Executives Conference, UCLA—July 7, 1953, p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 4. 
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time basis, enabling them to devote sufficient time to their homes in addi- 
tion to handling two or three classes daily. Women who have children of 
pre-school age might be provided child care so that they may give part- 
time teaching service. This care might be given at the school with the 
assistance of members of Future Teachers Clubs. 

The employment of man and wife as teachers should also be looked 
upon with greater favor. Especially in the smaller communities, where 
teachers are most difficult to obtain and retain, this arrangement has much 
to be said for it. If the man and wife are good teachers and if their 
marriage is a sound one, their effectiveness as educators and community 
workers can be unusually great. The length of their tenure is, of course, 
increased because their combined incomes make moving to new locations 
unnecessary and even undesirable. 

It is quite possible that thousands of qualified California teachers who 
have left the profession could be interested in returning if they were made 
aware of the need, of the higher salaries now paid, of the increased pres- 
tige, of the more satisfactory retirement provisions, and of other improve- 
ments in working conditions for teachers. 

Avoiding the lowering of requirements for credentials—The tempta- 
tion to lower credential requirements for secondary school teachers may 
become great as the shortage reaches dangerous proportions. It is a 
temptation which must be resisted however, because lowering of require- 
ments invariably lowers status, and lowering of status invariably lowers 
the number of persons interested in the profession. Only by keeping 
standards high can success be achieved in inducing capable young people 
to enter the teaching profession. 

It is very important to stress the fact that the need is for good teachers, 
not just for persons to fill positions. Weak and mediocre teachers will not 
meet the problem ; they actually add to the problem by reducing prestige of 
the profession, and worse still they do incalculable damage to the pupils 
with whom they work. For the sake of the profession and for the welfare 
of society, the teachers must be well educated and well trained persons 
of superior intelligence and character. 

Co-ordinating efforts to recruit teachers.—The job of recruiting 
enough well qualified teachers to meet the need created by the enrollment 
bulge in the secondary school is one that secondary school educators can- 
not accomplish alone. They must work with all other educational groups 
and with laymen in interpreting and advertising the need for teachers. 
Newspapers, magazines, brochures, radio, and television must be exten- 
sively used in telling the story; and special conferences must be held to 
plan co-ordinated action in the recruitment program. 

A national survey by Arthur Adams, Director, Teacher Recruitment, 
Office of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, revealed that state-wide 
efforts to recruit teachers are only in their inception stage. Some of his 
findings were that (1) in only 8 states is there some one person in the 
state department delegated to do recruitment work, (2) in 28 states are 
there teacher scholarships to the tax-supported institutions which cover 
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tuition and incidentals, (3) in 18 states do the private colleges offer 
teacher training scholarships, (4) in only 33 states were there no increases 
over 1952 in the issuing of emergency or substandard teaching certificates 
or credentials, (5) in only 18 states are there any lay organizations or 
any particular lines of industry which sponsor scholarships for teacher 
training, (6) in 25 states do any lay organizations sponsor teacher re- 
cruitment, (7) in 33 states have the Parent-Teacher Associations been 
active in teacher recruitment, (8) in 38 states have the Future Teachers 
of America Clubs been influential in recruiting teachers, (9) in only 20 
states have there been state publications on teacher recruitment, and (10) in 
only 3 states did the 1952 teacher training graduates from four-year col- 
leges meet the demand.° 

It would appear that in California the problem of recruiting qualified 
teachers is so great that the best practices of all other states will have to 
be utilized. As was recommended at the School Executives’ Conference 
held at UCLA during the summer session of 1953, a state-wide committee 
should be appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
act as a pre-planning committee in developing a state-wide recruitment 
campaign. 

If such a committee is appointed, it is to be hoped that it would seek 
the advice and assistance of lay organizations and of leading citizens from 
various walks of life in developing this vital project. 

Summary.—During the next ten years the enrollment of secondary 
schools will increase by approximately 603,000 pupils, necessitating the 
recruitment of 20,100 teachers in addition to those needed for replace- 
ments. In order to achieve this recruitment task, (1) guidance programs 
of the schools must give greater emphasis to the teaching profession, 
(2) Future Teachers of America Clubs should be established in more 
high schools and junior colleges, (3) units on education should be in- 
cluded in the general education curriculum of every high school pupil, 
(4) introductory courses in education should be offered by more junior 
colleges, (5) college and university curricula for teachers should be vital- 
ized, (6) efforts to improve teaching conditions should be continued, 
(7) many ex-teachers should be induced to return to the profession, (8) 
the lowering of requirements for credentials should be avoided, and (9) 
efforts to recruit teachers should be planned and co-ordinated on the dis- 
trict, county, and state-wide levels. 


5 Arthur Adams, “Teacher Recruitment: A National Survey of State Activities,” 
Educational Press Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Education), September 1953, 
pp. 19-20. 





The Class Size Bogey Is Here Again 


By CARL L. AMUNDSON* 


A recent issue of Saturday Review carried the following ad: “High 
School English Teacher, female, permanently appointed and rapidly de- 
moralizing, would change to editorial work within commuting range of 
New York.” 

This is a dramatic presentation of what is happening in a more prosaic _ 
manner to many of those young people who eagerly entered teaching 
after the war in search of pleasant work with people, security, and an 
outlet for their mission in life. Left unsatisfied with military service, they 
sought teaching as a means of fulfilling, in a partial way, their destiny. 

Casual conversation with some of them reveals considerable dissatis- 
faction and disillusionment. In their idealistic dreaming about future 
contributions to civilization via teaching, these new teachers rarely con- 
sidered the problems involved in attempting to educate all of the people. 
Mass education, which so often means teaching large groups, puts a strain 
even on those who had no hallucination of humanity thirsting for knowl- 
edge, or of students eagerly awaiting to gain the necessary skills and 
knowledge to become participating members in a democratic society. Be- 
cause of disillusionment and dissatisfaction, many of these instructors 
are joining the march that leads from the classroom to the assembly line, 
to business, and to other professions that do not generate the frustrations 
which accompany failure to reach even the lowest hoped for educational 
goals. Those leaving the teaching profession are often seeking relief from 
the emotional strain of handling large groups. Yes, too large in many 
instances to establish an atmosphere of calmness and serenity necessary for 
good teaching and effective learning. 

It is undoubtedly true that we will continue within the limits of our 
capacity the attempt to educate all of the people. Though there are occa- 
sional arguments that educating the common man has made education too 
“common,” we seem, as a nation, to be dedicated to the proposition of 
education for everyone within the limits of his ability. If this is true, then 
skills must be perfected, and curricula developed which will help teachers 
work more effectively with the wide range of interests and ability that we 
find in our population. Teachers must be helped to see that varying prog- 
ress in a variety of areas is the goal, rather than expecting perfection from 
all in the same academic areas. 

But this goal alone will not solve the dilemma of secondary education 
in the coming years. In the face of a great shortage of teachers more of 
them will be leaving the profession than have left it in the past. One of 
the big factors contributing to the disillusionment of teachers is the ever- 
increasing size of classes. As enrollments increase and building facilities 


* Professor of Education, Long Beach State College. 
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lag, there will be more and more tendencies to meet crowded situations 
with larger and larger classes. If the pattern of the thirties is followed, 
there will be experimentation to justify this class size.. From the date of 
the Cornman’ study in Philadelphia in 1909 down to the present, there has 
been an extensive range of studies attempting to find the most economical 
class size for both the elementary and secondary level. In fact, the Lan- 
castrian’ system introduced into this country in 1806 could, with apparent 
success, educate students in classes of 600 or more to the satisfaction of 
those who favored that system. At least the followers of the ‘‘system”’ 
were promoting the idea with religious fervor during the early nineteenth 
century. 

It is not to be implied that the studies of the twentieth century were 
as subjective and limited as were the means used for justifying the Lan- 
castrian system. But it is interesting to note that, as the Lancastrian sys- 
tem reached its height during the early expansion of public education when 
a pattern of support by taxation had not been established, so the Educa- 
tional Index shows, the greatest number of class size studies were made 
in the early 1930’s when the schools were facing financial problems be- 
cause of the depression. 

As we read the studies of the thirties, we are impressed not only by 
the diversity of results, but also by the more significant fact that a good 
majority of studies support statistically the fact that large classes can be 
taught as successfully as small classes. Now, unfortunately some of the 
classes classified as large are as small as some of the classes classified as 
small. In other words, the large classes varied in size from forty to over 
one hundred and some small classes exceeded forty. Be that as it may, 
the larger classes had made more gains than the smaller classes over a 
period of a semester or a year. 

If pressure groups were to summarize the results of studies made 
during the thirties, they could very handily quote educational literature 
of that time to prove that large classes can be taught more successfully 
than small classes. If this is true, then we have no reason to be concerned 
about the possible increase in enrollment in the next decade and its effect 
upon the adequacy of the educational program and the retention of teachers 
in the profession. 

Upon. closer examination, the support found in the thirties for large 
classes does not stand up in light of our present educational objectives. 
Most of the conclusions were based on the limited educational results as 
measured by objective subject matter examinations. According to the 
reports the educational emphasis was on skill and simple recall, though 
in one instance pupils reported their reactions, and in others teachers’ diaries 
and measures of knowledge about their pupils were used to determine the 


1M. B. Jenson and D. W. Jense, “Influence of Class Size Upon Pupil Accomplishment 
in High School Algebra.” Journal of Educational Research, 21: 120-37 (February 1930), 
pp. 337-56. 

2 Elwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Cambridge : The River- 
side Press, 1934), p. 129. 
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teachers’ reaction to the class size. Though some of the tests might have 
incidentally involved attitudes, appreciations, and critical thinking, there 
was no attempt at measuring these areas independent from the compre- 
hensive skill and recall examination. Nor was there any attempt at meas- 
uring personal and social development of individuals in the groups, and 
there was no study of interpersonal relationships and the effect class size 
might have on these relationships over a period of time. 

The need then is for immediate research in the area of class size, 
before we drift into large classes in all subject matter areas or before we 
are pushed into larger class sizes by force of circumstances or by groups 
interested in keeping the tax burden at a minimum irrespective of educa- 
tional results. This needed research must find answers to the following 
questions if we are legitimately to arrive at some conclusions on class size 
in relation to the success in achieving our educational goals: 

1. Can progress be made in developing the skills required for critical thinking regardless 
of class size? 

2. Are democratic interests, attitudes, and appreciations developed equally well in large 
and small classes? 
Does satisfactory personal and social development occur regardless of the class size? 
Do pupils develop positive interpersonal relationships and do pupils perfect social skills 
in the group equally well regardless of its size? 


. What effect does class size have on the morale of the teacher and upon his emotional 
stability ? 


But we cannot wait for the results of our studies before we encourage 


or recruit young students to enter teaching. At the same time that we are 
recruiting young teachers, we must also work to maintain the morale of 
our present staff, so that they will not transfer to other occupations and 
thereby double the teacher shortage. 

Here are some suggestions which may have value for administrators 
who are concerned about retaining their present staff and who are inter- 
ested in encouraging others to teach the ever increasing numbers of stu- 
dents entering their schools. 


1. A more careful job of scheduling, resulting in better balanced classes, may tend to reduce 
the pressures some teachers feel from large classes. A class of twenty students and 
another one of forty students do not equal two classes of thirty students for most 
teachers. 

Balance the load of daily preparations as well as the class size load. 

Consider the problem cases in class assignment. Perhaps special provisions can be 
made for them. If not, they may be distributed in such a way as not to become a maxi- 
mum burden for a few teachers. 

Balance the extra class activities so that the faithful and dependable do not inherit more 
than their share of duties. 

Consider the central office as a service agency to provide the best environment possible 
for the teaching to be carried on in the classroom. Any clerical help that may be pro- 
vided for the teaching personnel will reduce the work load. 

Recognize that teachers are human beings and may reach an impasse in some discipli- 
nary situations. They need help and support in such crises. Only the administration 
can give them the help and support they need. 

Reduce the interruptions of the class period to a minimum. This is the teacher’s sacred 
bailiwick and continual interruptions by the central office presumes that classroom work 
is secondary to the administrative organization. 





Where Can We Get 
More Money for Schools? 


By WALLACE R. MUELDER* 


When appraising the predictions of the future by other writers on 
this subject, it is difficult to prevent the finance factor from assuming a 
role of major proportions. Financing the secondary schools of the future 
must take into account many factors including the scope of services, type 
of educational offerings, and the philosophy girding the entire secondary 
school structure. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to express 
today in terms of dollars the cost of tomorrow’s educational program. It 
follows quite naturally, however, that with ever-increasing enrollments, 
more dollars will be needed. 

The necessity for increased school expenditures requires a nation-wide 
perspective, for the local and state economy cannot be divorced from 
national influence. If more funds are needed to operate the schools, an 
evaluation of sources of additional revenue becomes imperative. An 
analysis of the local revenue sources, keeping in mind both state and fed- 
eral influences, will reveal that tax revenue raised by local governmental 
units on property is being relegated to a position of diminishing impor- 
tance. This slow exiling, by a sheer turn of events, of local fund-raising 
must be replaced by a strong and sound state program. Let us look at the 
local and state scenes for some of the elements which affect the future. 


LocaL REVENUE 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, local revenues—district and city 
taxes—which went into the general funds of high school districts 
amounted to 67 percent of their total income.* The monies were raised 
by ad valorem taxes assessed against real and personal property. It might 
be assumed that, with all the land improvements, new factories, indus- 
tries, and residential housing, local property taxes will keep right on flow- 
ing into the coffers in sufficient amounts to handle the extra funds needed 
for education. Is this the case? 

It is generally accepted that local revenue from taxation does not keep 
pace in regions where there is unprecedented growth. The value of assess- 
able property per unit of attendance in the unified district of Torrance, 
California, illustrates an industrial city area in which industry and resi- 
dential housing failed to keep pace with the school population. In a report 
to the people of the district, Torrance Unified School District showed 
that the assessed value of property per pupil dropped from $16,838 in 


* Assistant County Superintendent of Schools, Riverside County, Riverside, California. 
1 Robert C. Kirkwood, State Controller, Annual Report of Financial Transactions Con- 
cerning School Districts of California, Fiscal Year 1951-52, Table 2b, p. 82. 
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1947-48 to $7,000 in 1953-54.? If industry cannot keep pace, houses 
certainly will not fill the gap. A California Assembly interim committee 
stated, 

Without commercial and industrial properties proportionate to increases in residential 


properties, small units of local government will inevitably find the assessed valuation per 
capita served in inverse proportion to growth in home sites.® 


Another important factor which affects local tax revenue is the trend 
of narrowing the tax base—more simply described as tax exemptions. 
It is quite evident that exemptions from paying property taxes are on 
the increase. Some exemptions may be justified but the continued grant- 
ing of exemptions to many varied groups and individuals will have the 
net result of increasing the burden on the “fellow” who cannot meet the 
criteria. It is predicted that in the fiscal year 1955-56, veterans’ exemp- 
tions alone will surpass the one billion dollar mark and will represent 
approximately 5.5 percent of the gross assessed valuation of the State 
of California.* 

We must face it. Population in growing communities has far out- 
stripped the increase in local assessed property values. Admittedly there 
are areas of the State where this is not the case, but in regions where 
growth in population is occurring, the school districts have acute financial 
problems, and more and more exemptions chip away at the taxing base. 

Couple these factors with the national scene and the following conclu- 
sion becomes more acceptable. Raising revenue is surely and steadily 
becoming centralized. The federal government in the next ten years will 
influence public school finance to a degree many educators fail to realize. 
The federal budget will continue to require huge sums from our economy. 
The national government now raises more monies by federal taxes than 
either state or local government. It is also important to note that since 
World War I, state financing has been expanding by utilizing nonproperty 
taxes. The state as a revenue raising agency now overshadows the local 
governmental units. When we combine the differences in state and local 
fiscal capacities with the competition for tax resources, it is quite evident 
that the state is gaining status for raising revenue. It is quite doubtful 
that local government will ever again assume the major role in public 
finance. 

It is becoming more evident each year that if bulging school enroll- 
ments and local property values do not keep pace, if more and more tax 
exemptions are granted, and if federal activities continue to influence 
centralization of revenue raising, public education cannot look to increased 
local property tax rates for additional revenue. School districts should 


2 Torrance Unified School District, A Report to the People for the School Year 1952-53, 
Torrance, California, June 29, 1953. 

8 Francis Dunn, Jr., and others, The Impact of the Veterans’ Tax Exemption Upon the 
Ability of School Districts to Provide Local Revenues for Public Education, Assembly, 
California Legislature, March 31, 1952, p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 48. 
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and must continue to be responsible for the operation and performance of 
educational services, but raising revenue will continue its centralizing 
tendencies. The position of the state in this matter is of vital importance. 


STATE FOUNDATION PROGRAMS 


_ The sources of revenue available to the State General Fund are many 
and varied. Access to many different types of taxes, royalties, and col- 
lections provides an opportunity to the state to reduce the inequities which 
exist among local governmental units. The practice of developing legis- 
lation to raise revenue and restricting all or part of such funds to specific 
governmental functions is questionable. The tax on gasoline and the 
proceeds of pari-mutuel race-track betting are examples of some state 
resources which are restricted in degrees to specific governmental func- 
tions. Some of these activities are vital but the principle still exists that 
governmental programs need to exist on their own merit and not on the 
availability of restricted funds. The people must always be free to put 
“first things first.” 

Differences in relative wealth, inadequate units of organization, and 
differences in assessing practices can be made less important by a sound 
distribution of the State School Fund. The State School Fund consists 
of an amount derived from the State General Fund on the basis of $180 
for each unit of average daily attendance in the public schools. The school 
fund is not attached to any particular type or source of funds and its 
adequacy is determined by the willingness of the people to reserve State 
revenues for the public schools. Under the present system of distributing 
the State School Fund to the various school districts, the principle of 
“taking the money from where it is found (state-wide resources), and 
putting it where the children are” is practiced. This is called the principle 
of equalization. 

Equalization has many concepts when applied to school financing. The 
present State program of equalization shows a high degree of State con- 
cern for education best characterized in the form of foundation programs 
or minimum financial guarantees. The determination of the amounts of 
these foundation programs is of prime importance and the philosophy 
which is used to set these guarantees in the future will have a most pro- 
found influence on the educational programs of the future. 

The effect of a foundation program is to determine the educational 
level available to children in districts which have so little local resources 
that no matter how much they tax locally, they can scarcely provide a 
minimum program. This foundation program then sets the minimum 
standard. A review of some of the principles of formulating foundation 
programs will help to clarify the importance of the State in the over-all 
financial program. 

From time to time it is advocated that the State foundation program 
should be defined in terms of services to be provided by the local district. 
It can be argued that local operation and prerogatives are handicapped 
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under such a program. Other dangers which must be properly considered 
include: 


. The establishment of precedents and norms which are easily misinterpreted by the lay 
public ; 

. The development of mediocrity in services ; 

. The development of cumbersome administrative details to distribute funds. 


Occasionally State school funds are distributed by determining how 
much money is available and then setting the foundation programs at the 
highest level possible to completely apportion the funds. It is possible to 
justify this approach if it can be assumed that public education never gets 
all the financial support it needs. True or not, this principle governing 
distribution usually results in rising costs in the local district since the 
tendency is to expend wantonly when no basic framework exists. Devia- 
tions from “an acceptable norm” reach detrimental extremes. The ex- 
pediency of this approach results in serious implications when future 
requests are made for an increase of the foundation programs. 

Another commonly accepted principle for establishing a foundation 
program is that of current practice. This, of course, has much merit and 
promotes local self-government, a highly desired goal. But this is a spiral- 
ing economic procedure since practice influences the program and then 
the program in turn influences practice. 

There are some good features in all the previously mentioned methods 
of distributing State school funds. However, one must always return to 
a most fundamental philosophy when defining the foundation program. 
Regardless of the exigencies of the situation, the foundation program 
must be essentially representative of the decisions of local self-government. 
Foundation programs have been devised by “experts” based on the “needs 
of society” only to fail to be acceptable at the local level of operation. 

Burke has said that “the definition of the foundation program is not 
within the scope of finance, but the definition must be made before the 
finance program can be formulated.’”® It appears obvious that such must 
be the case since the educational programs of the future can hardly be 
predicted to the degree of determining how,much they will cost. There 
are some propositions, however, that will be helpful guides: 

. The foundation program of the future must be sufficient to guarantee the carrying out 
of all mandates without causing inequalities among school districts. 

. The foundation program must be sufficient to allow every district to have a “minimum 
acceptable program.” 

. The foundation program should include the availability of funds to allow a program ac- 
cepted by the people through local action. This will make local revenues available to 


enrich the program instead of going to meet state mandates. This is especially impor- 
tant with the de-emphasis on local tax resources. 


SUMMARY 


“Bulging enrollments” are forcing local school districts into conditions 
of lesser ability to finance locally the secondary program. Lower valua- 


6 Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951), p. 302. 
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tions of property backing each pupil, increased tax exemptions, and the 
pressures of the national and state government are decreasing the ability 
to tax locally. Central financing is becoming more evident and the prob- 
lem of centralizing the government of the schools needs serious appraisal. 
Equalization of educational opportunity is being defeated in principle by 
state mandates which require the expenditure of not only state funds but 
also local resources which should be available for enrichment above the 
“minimum standard.” The solution appears to be an increase in the state 
foundation program pegged at a level to insure true equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The struggle for the tax dollar will continue unabated. The public 
agencies in the state are involved in intense financial competition and 
the influence of the federal government is taking its toll of the good-will 
of the people toward taxing agencies. The attitude of the public toward 
the public schools will depend on the degree to which society believes the 
schools are entitled to tax resources. Education has an advantage because 
of the increasing role it has in modern society. 

The major element in determining the financial guaranties to school 
districts should be the desires of the public. By and large the people will 
support the kind of education they want. If it is inadequate, society will 
rise to meet the emergency. If it is too extreme, society will refuse to 
pay the bill. Educators cannot afford to be so naive as to think that they 
determine in the ultimate the educational program. The American people 
buy what they want to buy and will support any program that is adjusted 
to meet fluctuating conditions and changing times. 

Federal taxes and centralization of government will continue to produce 
antagonism toward the public schools unless the public has a strong belief 
in the schools and understands their programs. Education must concern 
itself first with assisting society to determine its wants and needs and 
develop its educational programs accordingly. The apathy of society 
toward financing public education can be traced partly to the marginal 
high school and junior college programs which have existed in the past 
and have indications of being further expanded. Herein lies one of our 
most vulnerable educational practices and a source of irritation. 

Where will we obtain more funds? The answer becomes more apparent 
when the fact is realized that the people will pay for the educational pro- 
gram that they have had a part in determining. They will get what they 
want in terms of services. Cost is incidental to this responsibility of edu- 
cators to formulate an “acceptable” program. How much the people are 
willing to invest in education will be determined by an informed public, and 
the financial limits depend on the degree to which educators build their 
schools on the desires of this public. 





What Can Secondary Educators Do 
About the Enrollment Bulge? 


By ROBERT S. GILCHRIST* 


Reading this series of articles certainly causes a secondary educator 
to realize that he is “on the spot.” An increase of more than 80 percent 
in enrollment in secondary schools during the next ten years foretells diffi- 
cult problems concerning space, teachers, and programs. More money 
is a “must” if the problems are to be met satisfactorily. But more than 
money is needed. There must develop in the minds of people the belief 
that fine schools are essential if our American way of life is to be pre- 
served and strengthened. With this attitude, both the financial and per- 
sonnel problems can be solved. 

Yes, the secondary school educator has a heavy responsibility. But 
he has also a wonderful opportunity. Will those of us who work in the 
secondary schools be able in 1970, to look back and to say with pride 
that we did our part in meeting the enrollment crisis? We will meet our 
responsibility only by taking positive action.’ These three specific action 
proposals are submitted for consideration : 

1. Point out the problems which the enrollment bulge will create for 
school teachers, administrators, parents, and laymen. A problem to be 
solved must first be understood. School personnel should become ac- 
quainted through research and analysis with the specific conditions in 
their own community. Estimates, as definite and accurate as possible, should 
be made of the enrollment picture for the next ten years. Then the story 
should be told. Ways in which understanding and careful planning can 
help avoid difficulties ahead should be pointed out. 

2. Recognize that to meet the enrollment bulge problem effectively 
will demand complete understanding by secondary educators and laymen 
of the bases upon which sound secondary education must be developed. 
The surest guaranty of meeting effectively the problems of secondary 
education in the future is to be certain that we are doing everything we 
can to provide good schools now. Whatever we can do now to improve 
our present program is the most appropriate thing we can do to insure 
a good future. Too many laymen have not had an adequate opportunity 
to think through the essentials for good high school education. Many 
teachers, also, have not participated enough in projects and discussions 
having to do with philosophies underlying secondary education. 

Educators in each community, in my judgment, will exert their strong- 
est leadership if they develop opportunities for both faculties and patrons 
to clarify their thinking concerning secondary education. To do this will 
require more than one or two meetings. It will require a carefully planned 
program of study and discussion lasting over a period of two or three 


* Assistant Superintendent, Pasadena City Schools. 
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years. If parents and teachers together examine the foundations upon 
which secondary education should be based, many difficult problems of the 
future can be alleviated. 

Which areas need study? I suggest three: 


a) The demands which present-day living make upon young people and 
the needs of the adult world in which the young people will assume their 
role as citizens. Particular emphasis should be given to the values in our 
democratic way of life which Americans wish to strengthen and preserve. 

b) The developmental needs of adolescents. 

c) The ways in which effective learning takes place. 


Groups which wish to study these essential bases of secondary education 
will find many valuable resources readily available. The booklet, Planning 
for American Youth,’ is illustrative of the kinds of material available for 
clarifying the role of the American secondary school. Havighurst’s book 
on developmental tasks illustrates the type of material available to help in 
arriving at deeper insights concerning adolescents, their needs, and how 
they learn.* Consultants from teacher education institutions and the State 
Department of Education and lay leaders throughout the State can be of 
great help to local groups. Nothing, however, can take the place of the 
efforts which each group makes to develop plans and proposals particularly 
appropriate to its own community. 

State-wide projects might profitably be developed which would sup- 
plement and enrich the efforts made in local communities. A few years 
ago, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers sponsored a project 
for studying the 3 R’s. This past summer the Office of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, in co-operation with the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators, sponsored two instruc- 
tional leadership workshops for secondary school educators. These proj- 
ects illustrate the kind of concerted efforts which might well take place at 
the State level. 

3. Re-evaluate present secondary school program.—In conjunction 
with a concerted study of the bases upon which secondary education should 
be developed, a re-evaluation of present programs is in order. It is my 
prediction that any group which thoroughly examines the role of the 
secondary school in present day society will wish to raise questions such 
as the following: 

Clarif ying purposes.—Do the faculty, parents and students have clear 
goals? Are the home and school working closely together in developing 
the objectives of the school program and in seeing that these objectives 
are realized? Is there a program of parent conferences? Are study groups 
available in which parents can discuss their problems in bringing up their 
boys and girls? 

1 Planning for American Youth: An Educational Program for Youth of Secondary 
School Age, N.A.S.S.P., 1951, p. 48. 


2 Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1953). 
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Evaluation.—Are the curricular offerings of your school designed to 
achieve the purposes you have decided are important? Often educators, 
as well as laymen, talk glibly in terms of objectives but do not try to evalu- 
ate the educational program in terms of the purposes which they have so 
readily accepted. The purposes of the school, if expressed in terms of the 
kind of behavior necessary for happy, successful citizens, homemakers, and 
earners, provide a basis upon which to test the adequacy of the school 
program. Does your school carry on follow-up studies to discover how 
effectively graduates meet the problems which they face as adult citizens ? 
Are you concerned about drop-outs? Have you tried to determine what 
could be changed in your educational program so that students would want 
to remain in school longer and would profit from staying in school beyond 
the legal age of leaving? 

Curriculum Improvement.—Is your school carrying on a systematic 
instructional improvement program? Does the guidance program furnish 
data and insights for the development of an educational program to meet 
needs of youth? Are teachers given needed resources as they work on 
problems of curriculum improvement? In other words, do you have an 
alive and functional inservice education program? Is your school making 
maximum utilization of community resources? Is instruction enriched 
through field trips? Is your school working with community leaders in 
developing adequate work experiences for youth? When a salable skill 
can most appropriately be learned on the job rather than in a school build- 
ing, have you worked out the necessary arrangements with business and 
industry for carrying on a work study program? 

Utilization of facilities —Are you making maximum use of existing 
facilities? If your schools are crowded, have you examined the possibility 
of using the facilities for eight hours each day rather than six? Is your 
building being used in the evenings for adult education? If and when a 
school system asks for additional money to build new facilities, we must be 
sure that we are making optimum use of existing plants. 

Importance of teaching as a profession.—Are you and your colleagues 
clear in your thinking concerning the importance of schools to the Ameri- 
can way of life? Do students and parents sense your enthusiasm and 
dedication to education? Will the students from your school be more in- 
telligent in their decisions concerning the support of schools in the future 
because you have given them the opportunity to understand public schools 
and their role in our society? Will boys and girls, because of their contact 
with you, give favorable consideration to entering teaching as a profession 
because they see in you the kind of person they would like to become. 

Each of us in light of his own local situation certainly has a responsi- 
bility to develop with his colleagues a plan of action by which he can do 
everything possible to meet the problems which the enrollment bulge will 
bring to secondary education. It is the hope of the authors of this sym- 
posium that the data presented in the articles will provide assistance to 
secondary educators as we accept the challenge of the enrollment crisis. 
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